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CHAPTER NINE 


CREATIVE BORROWING: GREECE 
IN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 

I 

T hat huge collection of stories and fables, the Arabian 
Nights, developed in various sections of the Arabic-speaking 
world between about a.d. 900 and 1500. Language and local 
color effectively obscure the foreign origin of the greater part of 
the subject matter. The spirit of Islam has come to permeate 
tales of Jewish, Buddhist, or Hellenistic invention; and Muslim 
institutions, Muslim mores, and Muslim lore have quietly re¬ 
placed the cultural conventions of the source material and lent 
to the corpus that unity of atmosphere which is so eminently 
characteristic of Islamic civilization and which will prevent the 
observer from noticing at first sight the motley array of hetero¬ 
geneous elements of which it is composed. 

The classical contribution to the formation of Islamic civihza- 
tion in general has been freely recognized, but the survival of 
classical traditions in Arabic literature is only now beginning to 
be traced and appraised in its true importance. The all too strict 
separation between oriental and classical studies is as respon¬ 
sible for the relative backwardness of our knowledge in this 
field as is the character of the Greco-Roman contribution itself. 
While, for example, the Indian or the Jewish influence manifest 
themselves primarily in the transmission of narrative plots or 
motives, the influence of the ancients makes itself felt for the 
most part in less easily traceable elements such as “patterns of 
style, patterns of presentation and emotional conventions.'*^ 
Perhaps even more elusive is the fact that the Arab’s outlook 
on, and his expectations of, literature have been, to a remark¬ 
able degree, molded by the attitudes of the ancients as these 
developed from the Hellenistic period. The preference accorded 

* The writer, JAOS, LXII (1942), 278. 
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by the Arab public to originality of presentation over original¬ 
ity of invention is a striking example and the theoretical dis¬ 
cussion of literature, so popular with Arab scholars and writers, 
frequently resumes classical problems and is conducted with the 
aid of a terminology that could never have been devised without 
the precedent set by the rhetoricians of later and latest an¬ 
tiquity. 

What goes for Arabic literature in general applies pointedly 
to the Arabian Nights in particular. Here, too, individual mo¬ 
tives or plots, patterns of presentation, and conventional shades 
of emotion have been assimilated by the narrators and redac¬ 
tors to add to the dazzling colorfulness of the corpus. Here, too, 
the changed cultural background, and especially the different 
religious atmosphere, necessitated adaptation of the survivals 
that tended to obscure their provenance. The mythological by- 
work of ancient story-telling had to be discarded. Arab realism 
forced oriental names and oriental habits on the foreign char¬ 
acters. Classical patterns of emotion were superimposed on 
Persian and Indian plots. Typical personages of later Greek 
literature such as the foolish schoolmaster reappear in the same 
light but in a new narrative frame. And, finally, the more 
obvious borrowings, such as the plot of an action or a major part 
of it, are far outnumbered by the more subtle imprints left by 
Hellenistic ideas of life and love on the responsive minds of the 
Arab public. 

Of the many vestiges of classical literature in the Arabian 
Nights, three kinds stand out so as to deserve special attention. 
These are a small but significant number of plots which the 
Arabs inherited; a somewhat greater amount of ethnological and 
geographical detail that goes back to ancient geographers’ ac¬ 
counts or sailors’ yarns; and, most important of all, the narra¬ 
tive pattern of the Greek novel and its concept of love are mir¬ 
rored in many of the Nights^ stories. The influence of the 
peculiar touch with which the Hellenistic age and its heirs 
treated love and the lover has been a major factor in the de¬ 
velopment of Arab ideas about love as shown in poetry and 
prose both within and outside of the Arabian Nights. 

»Cf. the writer, JNBS, III (1944), 234^53. 
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II 

Pyrgopolynices, the braggart soldier of Plautus’ Miles Glorio- 
sus, has kidnaped Philocomasium, the lady-love of Pleusicles, a 
young Athenian gentleman. When Pleusicles discovers her 
whereabouts, he settles down in the house next to that of the 
soldier, and a tunnel dug secretly through the separating w*alls 
enables the lovers to meet at their pleasure. When a servant of 
the soldier sees the girl in the neighbor’s house, he is told that 
her twin sister has arrived and that it is she and not Philocoma¬ 
sium whom he has watched in the arms of the young stranger. 
By hurrying back and forth through the tunnel, Philocomasium 
succeeds in making this story plausible. A further ruse rouses 
the soldier’s desire to exchange Philocomasium for another 
woman, and he is persuaded to send her off and to bribe her 
with magnificent gifts that include her favorite slave (and helper 
in the intrigue) into leaving him quietly. Before his eyes and 
with his blessing the disguised Pleusicles takes her away. 

The resemblance to the Arabian Nights story of ‘‘Qamar az- 
zaman and the Jeweler’s Wife” is unmistakable. After Qamar 
az-zam4n has won the affection of Ilallma, he rents the house 
next door to the jeweler’s, a passageway is broken between the 
two houses, and Hallma proceeds to transport her husband’s 
riches into the home of her lover, who in the meantime has made 
friends with the luckless jeweler. On one occasion the jeweler 
notices a precious dagger of his in the hands of his new friend; 
on another he discovers his watch in Qamar az-zamdn’s apart¬ 
ment. In both cases his suspicions are allayed when, upon re¬ 
turning to his own house, he finds the objects in their customary 
place, A little later Halima, disguised as a slave-girl, is intro¬ 
duced to her husband in Qamar az-zamdn’s house. She is called 
by her true name, and the jeweler is asked to suggest a fitting 
sales price for her. Again his doubts are put to rest when he finds 
his wife waiting for him on his return. Finally, the lovers pre¬ 
pare their escape. The pair who have tucked away the jeweler’s 
valuables bid him farewell in a moving scene. At the last mo¬ 
ment Hallma succeeds in obtaining for herself her favorite slave 
girl, and the elopers reach safely the Egyptian border.® 

’ Cf. Arabian Nighis, trans. E. Littmann (Leipzig, 1921-28), VI, 451-632, and 
trane. E. Powys Mathers (New York, 1930), VI, 244-78. 
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The similarities are striking and go far beyond the identity of 
the outline of the plot: the farewell scene, the plundering of the 
victim, the assistance rendered the eloping lovers by their dupe, 
and the final gift of a slave—all these traits bespeak some rela¬ 
tionship between the Roman play, or rather its Greek model or 
models, and the Cairene story. It is undeniable that the Arabic 
story excels the Plautine comedy in consistency. To mention 
only two details, ‘Tn the Miles the passage through the wall 
does not in any way serve to ensure the escape of Philocoma- 
sium; in the story it serves the manoeuvres of the lovers and 
helps in the mystification of the husband to the very end."^ In 
the Miles, again, it is not the soldier whose suspicion is roused 
and allayed but a menial who never tells his master of his curi¬ 
ous experience, whereas in the Nights it is the husband himself 
who allows the evidence of his own eyes to be discredited. 

These and other circumstances make it evident that “Qamar 
az-zam4n” does not directly reproduce or imitate the Miles but 
that both go back to a common source, which in all likelihood 
was an Ionic love story which either Plautus or the author of the 
Greek prototype of the Miles combined with episodes of a dif¬ 
ferent origin, whereas the redactor of the Arabic novel stuck 
more closely to his model.® 

Some recensions of the Nights contain another, though more 
remote, parallel to the Miles in the story of the “Butcher, His 
Wife, and the Soldier,’'® in which once more a secret passage 
between two houses serves to dupe the husband. One day the 
husband is made drunk, his hair and beard are shorn, and he 
is given Turkish clothes and carried off to a remote district. 
When he awakes, he convinces himself of his changed identity 
as a Turk and makes off to Isfahan, leaving his wife and her 
lover undisturbed.'^ 

* Ph. E. Legrand, The New Greek Comedy (London and New York, 1917), p. 225. 

‘ Cf. E. Zamcke, Rheinisches Museum, XXXIX (1884), 22-25; Legrand, op. cit., 
pp. 224-25. The Arabic writer surrounded his story with some colorful b 3 ^ork 
and a moral ending but in no way allowed himself to tamp)er with the traditional 
plot. On the motif transfer cf. also F. Euntze, Neue Jbb. f. Wissenschaft und 
Jugendbildung, I (1925), 717-28. 

^Arabian Nights, ed. M. Habicht (Breslau, 1825-43), XI, 140-45; trans. by the 
same (Breslau, 1840 ff.), XIV, 60-64. 

^ Cf. Zamcke, loc. cit., p. 1, and the writer, JAOS, LXII, 278-79, where further 
survivals of classical plots are listed. 
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III 

Reminisceiices of old travel tales and of fabulous ethnographi¬ 
cal lore can be traced in many of the stories of the Arabian 
Nights. Nowhere are they as numerous as in the reports of Sind- 
bad the Sailor on his seven perilous voyages. Although the Sind- 
bad tales do not belong to the original core of the Arabian 
Nights,^ they must have been in existence as an independent 
work no later than ca. a.d. 900.® It is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that every single ethnological or frankly legendary trait used 
by the unknown author or redactor can be amply paralleled 
from both Eastern and Western literatures.^® Geographical lore 
seems to lend itself particularly well to being borrowed and re¬ 
borrowed, and this fact reduces considerably the number of 
cases where we are able to assign a definite origin to a motive. 
The following instances, however, culled from the first four V(yy~ 
ages of the adventurous mariner can with certainty be assigned 
a Western, that is, a Greek source, at the very least in the sense 
that the motives, whatever the region of their invention, made 
their literary debut in Greek and were taken up and developed 
by the oriental narrator from the form they had been given by 
the classical author. 

In the third book of his Life of Alexander, the Pseudo-Callis- 
thenes inserts a letter alleged to have been written by the great 
king to his teacher Aristotle in order to keep him informed about 
the remarkable happenings on his Indian campaign. And there 
we read, right at the beginning of this curious collection of mira- 
hilia, this sad incident.^^ 

“. . . . (Some barbarians at the coast of the Indian Ocean) 

* Cf. J. 0strup, Stvdien vher 1001 Nacht, trans. 0. Rescher (Stuttgart, 1925), 
p. 35. 

■ Cf. M. J. de Goeje, Acles du VHP Congrba international des orierUalistes, 
Part II (Leiden, 1893), p. 65. P. Casanova's arguments {BIPAO, XX [1922], 121) 
for dating the travels of Sindbad to the reign of H4r6n ar-Rashtd (786-809) are 
not convincing. 

E. Rohde, Der griechische Roman und seine Vorlaufer (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1914), 
p. 192, n. 1, has assembled numerous parallels to the principal marvels reported 
by Sindbad. 

Historia Alexandri Magni, ed. W. KroU (Berlin, 1926), iii. 17. 3-7. The 
editor dates this recension to about a.d. 300. 
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showed us an island which we all could see in the middle of the 
sea. They said it was the tomb of an ancient king in which much 
gold had been dedicated. (When we wished to sail to the island) 
the barbarians had disappeared leaving us twelve of their little 
boats. Pheidon, my closest friend, Hephaistion, Krateros and 
the other friends of mine did not suffer me to cross over (to the 
tomb in person). Pheidon said; Let me go first so that if any¬ 
thing should go wrong I would face the danger rather than you. 
If everything is alright I shall send the boat back for you. For 
if I, Pheidon, should perish, you will find other friends, but 
should you, Alexander, perish, the whole world would be steeped 
in grief. Convinced by his plea I gave them leave to cross over. 
But when they had gone ashore on what they thought was an 
island, after no more than an hour the animal suddenly dived 
down into the deep. We cried out loud while the animal disap¬ 
peared and the men including my dearest friend came to a hor¬ 
rible end. Embittered I made a search for the barbarians but 
could not find them.” 

In this account the unexplained disappearance of some of 
Alexander’s men near an ill-omened island as reported by Near- 
chos from his voyage in the Indian Ocean^^ and the legend of the 
tomb of King Erythres, the heros eponymos of the Erythrean 
Sea, supposed to be another island of the same ocean, are com¬ 
bined with the fable of the aspidochelidone, the giant tortoise, 
whose carapace the sailors mistake for an isle.^® This intriguing 
animal reappears in St. Basil’s (329-79) Seventh Homily on the 
Hexaemeron and, with some additional detail about its melodi¬ 
ous voice with which it lures small fish to their death, in St. 
Eustathius’ (a contemporary of Basil) Commentary on the same 
biblical text.^^ 

In the ninth century this giant tortoise, probably an out¬ 
growth of the imagination of the Persian Gulf population but 
introduced into literature by the Greeks, appears in an Arabic 

Arrian Indica 31. 1-3. 

A. Ausfeld, Der griechisdie Alexanderroman (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 178-79. 

In this passage the name aspidochelidone seems to appear for the first time. 
Both references are quoted by J. Zacher, Pseudocailisthenes (Halle, 1867), pp. 
148-49. 
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work on animals. Al-J4hiz (d. 869), with creditable skepticism, 
sets out to destroy the belief in certain sea monsters and winds 
up his harangue by observing: “Of course, if we were to believe 
all that sailors tell.... for they claim that on occasion they 
have landed on certain islands having woods and valleys and fis¬ 
sures and have lit a great fire; and when the monster felt the 
fire on its back, it began to glide away with them and all the 
plants growing on it, so that only such as managed to flee were 
saved. This tale outdoes the most fabulous and preposterous of 
stories.'’^® 

The tone of al-J4hiz’ note makes it plain that the motive was 
a familiar one in his time. So it was from an established tradi¬ 
tion that the author of Sindbad’s confabulations borrowed when 
he made his hero tell this episode of his first voyage. 

“We continued our voyage until we arrived at an island like 
one of the gardens of Paradise, and at that island the master 
of the ship brought her to anchor with us. He cast the anchor, 
and put forth the landing-plank, and all who were in the ship 
landed upon that island. They had prepared for themselves fire- 
pots, and they lighted fires in them; and their occupations were 
various: some cooked; others washed, and others amused them¬ 
selves. I was among those who were amusing themselves upon 
the shores of the island, and the passengers were assembled to 
eat and drink and play and sport. 

“But while we were thus engaged, lo, the master of the ship, 
standing upon its side, called out with his loudest voice, 0 ye 
passengers, whom may God preserve! come up quickly into the 
ship, hasten to embark, and leave yom* merchandise, and flee 
with your lives, and save yourselves from destruction; for this 
apparent island, upon which ye are, is not really an island, but 
it is a great fish that hath become stationary in the midst of the 
sea, and the sand hath accumulated upon it, so that it hath be¬ 
come like an island, and trees have grown upon it since times of 
old; and when ye lighted upon it the fire, it felt the heat, and put 
itself in motion, and now it will descend with you into the sea, 

“ Hayawdn, VII, 33-34; trans. M. Asfn Palacios, Islam and the Divine Comedy 
(London, 1926), pp. 208-9; cf. also Casanova, loc. cit., p. 137. Ibn ^auqal, too 
(op. cit., p. 10*®), lashes out at those travelers who do not aim at truthful reporting. 
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and ye will all be drowned" then seek for yourselves escape be¬ 
fore destruction, and leave the merchandise!—The passengers, 
therefore, hearing the words of the master of the ship, hastened 
to go up into the vessel, leaving the merchandise, and their other 
goods, and their copper cooking-pots, and their fire-pots; and 
some reached the ship, and others reached it not. The island had 
moved, and descended to the bottom of the sea, with aU that 
were upon it, and the roaring sea, agitated with waves, closed 
over it.”“ 

Nothing could illustrate more strikingly the decline of critical 
scholarship in the following centuries than the readiness with 
which the learned al-Qazwint (m. 1203-83) accepts this piece 
of sailors’ yarn in his Cosmography Quoting "a merchant” 
as his authority, he tells succinctly what Sindbad had reported 
at such comfortable length. Nothing is missing, neither the lus¬ 
cious vegetation on the animal’s back nor the fire lighted by the 
visitors which causes it to move off into the depth. The only 
deviation consists in al-Qazwlnl’s replacing the fish of the Sind- 
bad story by the tortoise of the older sources.^® 

On his second voyage Sindbad is left behind on a deserted 
island. When he explores the place, he perceives a white object 
which upon his approach turns out to be “a huge white dome, of 
great height and circumference.” He walks around it—the cir¬ 
cumference measures no less than fifty paces—^finds its walls ex¬ 
tremely smooth, but fails to discover an entrance. All of a sud¬ 
den the sky becomes dark, and he imagines a cloud to have cov¬ 
ered the sun, but he soon realizes that the darkness is due to a 
huge bird. He recalls stories told him by “travelers and voy¬ 
agers” about a bird of enormous size, called the ruhy^ and even 

ArcMan Nights, trans. E. W. Lane (New York, 1944), p, 577. The idea that 
the animal is stirred by the heat of the fire kindled on its back seems to occur first 
in Eustathius, op. cit., aa quoted by Zacher, op. cit., p. 148. 

I’ Ed. F. Wiistenfeld (Gottingen, 1848-49), I, 136-37; trans. H. Eth4 (Leipzig, 
1868), I, 280; cf. also Lane, op. cit., pp. 1186-87. 

For the spreading of the motive into the medieval West, cf. Zacher, op. cit., 
p. 149, and De Goeje, loc. cit., pp. 47-48. 

This bird recurs not infrequently in the Arabian Nights; for references cf. 
Littmann, op. cit., VI, 750. For mention of the ru/t in other literatures see J. K. 
Wright, Geographical Lore, p. 272. 
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before the bird alights on it he reaches the conclusion that the 
large white object he had been scrutinizing was its egg. This 
motive had accrued to the narrator’s arsenal from Lucian’s 
True History ,where the hero ‘Tan aground on an enormous 
kingfisher’s (alkyon) nest, really, it was sixty furlongs {stadia) 
in circumference.” He then “cut open one of the eggs with axes 
and took from the shell a featherless chick fatter than twenty 
vultures.” 

As soon as the ruh had fallen asleep on the egg, Sindbad tied 
himself to its leg with his turban, and next morning the bird rose 
with him to the highest region of the sky and finally landed in 
some remote country, where Sindbad loosed his turban and con¬ 
tinued his wanderings.*’^ 

In this story the author has made good use of an adventure 
ascribed to Alexander the Great in some manuscripts of Pseudo- 
Callisthenes.^^ Here the king has himself carried up into the 
highest dome of the sky by four hungry eagles that are tied to a 
chest in which Alexander has taken his seat and that are vainly 
attempting to reach a piece of horse liver fixed to the end of the 
pole to which they are harnessed. 

This picturesque scene also affected Persian legend. The 
Book of the Kings ascribes the same procedme to King Ka’us 
when this monarch, succumbing to the devil’s tempting, tries to 
ascend to heaven. Originally, the Persians had the king bid the 
demons build him a city floating between heaven and earth; 
but the impact of the Alexander saga effected the change.*® 

Here again, Sindbad’s tall tale was accepted into respectable 
scientific literature. Al-Qazwinl opens the pages of his Cosmog¬ 
raphy to an amplified version of the strange event.*^ 

The central episode of Sindbad’s third voyage is a fairly ex- 

““ii. 40; trans. A. M. Harmon (“Loeb Classical Library” [London and New 
York, 1927 ff.]), I, 345-47. 

“ Cf. Lane, op. cit., pp. 684r-85. 

“ ii. 41; the manuscripts are L and C; cf. Zacher, op. cit,, p. 142. 

Of. Th. Noldeke, “Beitrage zur Geschichte des Alexanderromans,” Denk- 
sckriften d. kais. Akademie der Wiss., phil.-hist. Kl., XXXVIII (1890), Abh. V, 

p. 26. 

** Arabic text, I, 117-19; trans., I, 240-42; cf. Lane, op. cit., p. 1192. 
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act replica of Odysseus’ adventure with Polyphemus.^® The Ara¬ 
bic version, replete with lurid detail, omits the captured hero’s 
ruse in claiming “No Man” to be his name, nor does he have any 
need to hide his companions and himself tied to the belly of 
thick-fleeced sheep to make good his escape from the monster’s 
cave. On the other hand, the blinded giant’s aim is luckier than 
Polyphemus’: assisted by a female giant—^an addition of the 
Arab narrator—he kills all but two of Sindbad’s companions by 
throwing rocks at the small rafts in which they are struggling 
to reach the open sea. It is rather strange that the Sindbad story 
eliminated what would seem to us the most striking feature of 
the man-eating monster, viz., his one-eyedness. In all but one of 
the manuscripts the cannibal has two eyes, which, accordingly, 
Sindbad has to put out with two red-hot iron spits. 

This same change occurs in a doublet of the story, the account 
of Sa'^id’s adventures in the tale of “Saif al-multlk and Badi'^at 
az-zaman.”^’' In one version of this account the murderous giant 
is called “Eh-Fanioun,” an obvious echo of “Polyphemus.” But 
the survival of the Cyclops’ name did not entail the survival of 
the Greek idea of the one-eyed Cyclopes. Thus, the Arab render¬ 
ing of this Greek motive is a telling symptom of that adaptation 
of the foreign subject matter to the thinking habits of the bor¬ 
rowing society which so frequently obscures the origin of a flt- 
erary trait. 

Although it is not necessary to cast about for a channel 
through which the Polyphemus story could have reached the 
Arabs, it may in this connection be recalled that educated East¬ 
ern circles kept up a certain interest in the Homeric poems to a 
relatively late date. Theophilus of Edessa (d. 785), a favorite 
of the cahph al-Mahdi (775-85) and a celebrated astrologer, 
translated “the two Books of Homer” into Syriac. This trans¬ 
lation was, in all probabihty, not a complete version of the Iliad 
and Odyssey, but in addition there exist quotations from Homer 
in various other and later Syriac authors.^* The influence of the 

Odyssey ix. 231-49-:). ^6 Cf_ Lane, op. cit., pp. 589-92, and p. 1195, n. 39. 

Ibid., pp. 741-42, and p. 1245, n. 55; cf. also 0strup, op. cit., p. 23. 

** Cf. A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922), p. 341 
and p. 341, n. 4. 
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Syriac writers and translators on Arab thought down to the 
middle of the tenth century is too well known to need more than 
a passing mention. 

Before the ghUl slaughters his prisoners in the “Saif al-muMk” 
story he gives them a drink of milk which immediately blinds 
them.^® A similar device is practiced by the demon-ruled people 
into whose power Sindbad falls on his foiuth voyage. They hand 
every new arrival to their town a drink of coconut oil and some 
unspecified food “in consequence of which his body becomes 
expanded, in order that he might eat largely, and his mind is 
stupefied, his faculty of reflection is destroyed, and he becomes 
like an idiot. Then they give him to eat and drink in abundance 
of that food and oil, until he becomes fat and stout, when they 
slaughter him and roast him, and serve him as meat to their 
king. But as to the companions of the king, they eat the flesh of 
men without roasting or otherwise cooking it.”®° Al-Qazwini pre¬ 
serves another form of this motive in which the cannibals are 
represented as the dog-faced inhabitants of an island in the sea 
near Zanzibar.®^ 

These stories remind one of the beginning of the Acts of An¬ 
drew and Matthew where we read: “At that time all the apos¬ 
tles were gathered together and divided the countries among 
themselves, casting lots. And it fell to Matthew to go to the 
land of the anthropophagi. Now the men of that city ate no 
bread nor drank wine, but ate the flesh and drank the blood of 
men; and every stranger who landed there they took and put 
out his eyes, and gave him a magic drink which took away his 
understanding.'’®® Nobody can fail to recall the draught which 
Circe uses to transform Odysseus’ companions into pigs.®^ 
Circe’s magic technique is duphcated by Queen L4b and her ad- 

Lane, op. ciL, p. 741. 

^^Ibid., p. 598. 

“Arabic text, I, 121-22; trans., I, 248-50; cf. Lane, op. cit., pp. 1197-98. 

** M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford, 1926), p. 453 (chap. i). 

The parallel between this narrative and the “Fourth Voyage of Sindbad” 
was briefly indicated by A. von Gutschmid, Rheinisches Museum, XIX (1864), 395. 
On the preceding pages (pp. 390 ff.) von Gutschmid gives a detailed analysis of the 
Acts and tries to locate the country and the names of the cannibals. 

Odyssey x. 229-347. 
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versary in the story of “King Badr Bdsim,”®® although it is not 
pigs but birds and a mule that result from their craftily em¬ 
ployed foods and drinks.®® 

IV 

The combination of travel adventures with a love action is 
held in common by certain of the Arabian Nights stories with 
the Greek novel. This Greek novel, traceable from ca. 100 b.c. 
to A.D. 300 with a curious revival in Byzantine literature in the 
twelfth century, builds its intricate plot aroimd the basic scheme 
of accompanying a pair of beautiful and chaste lovers who are 
separated and tossed about by the whims of fate on their peril¬ 
ous wanderings until they are finally reunited in blissful happi¬ 
ness. One of the late Byzantine imitators, Nicetas Eugenianus, 
prefaced his work with a short argumentum that sums up aptly 
the content not only of his but of all Greek romance. 

Here read Drusilla’s fate and Charicles’— 

Flight, wandering, capture, rescues, roaring seas. 

Robbers and prisons, pirates, hunger’s grip. 

Dungeons so deep that never sun could dip 
His rays at noon-day to their dark recess. 

Chained hands and feet; and greater heaviness, 

Pitiful partings. Last the story tells 

Marriage, though late, and ends with wedding bells.®^ 

The purpose of the trials to which the lovers are exposed is 
not the development of their characters. As a rule, the lovers 
remain what they started out to be.®® What is more, the heroes 
resemble each other pretty much. The women usually are some¬ 
what more elaborately drawn; they are more alive and better 
capable of taking the initiative when beset by difficulties. But 
it is clear that the public was interested in action and that any 

Lane, op. cit., pp. 701-10. 

” Cf. also the author, JAOS, LXII, 290. 

Nicetas Eugenianus, ed. J. F. Boissonade, in Erotici scriptores Graeci, ed. G. A. 
Hirschig (Paris, 1885), Argumentum totius operis; trans. S. Gaselee, “Appendix 
on the Greek Novel,” in Daphnis and Chloe (“Loeb Classical Library” [New 
York and London, 1916]), pp. 410-11; Gaselee’s translation is also quoted by E. H. 
Haight, Essays on the Greek Tlomances (New York, 1943), p. 1. 

Haight (op. cit., p. 105) discusses the perhaps only exception, viz., Callis- 
^henes in Achilles Tatius’ novel, whom love very definitely changes for the better. 
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incident however improbable was welcome. Many of the lovers’ 
troubles are brought on by their irresistible beauty and are again 
overcome by their passionate chastity. 

In contemplating the transfer of the pattern from the Hellen¬ 
istic to the Muslim milieu, we have to take into account the 
inevitable recrudescence of the popular character of the ro¬ 
mances when they passed from the hands of the professional 
writer-rhetorician into those of the professional story-teller. 
The artistic level is bound to drop. The background of religion, 
so important in the novels, becomes meaningless. The Arab was 
not accustomed to that historical narrative in which some of the 
romances excel, and he had, on the whole, no experience in in¬ 
venting and carrying through a complicated action, with many 
secondary actions to boot, stretching over hundreds of pages. 
These differences in literary tradition make for a loss of refine¬ 
ment, greater simplicity, or, perhaps, obviousness of the Arabic 
tales, but they leave the borrowed pattern unaltered. 

Uns al-wujfid and al-Ward fi d-Akmam®® fall in love at first 
sight. The father of the girl takes her to a remote place where 
he has her strictly guarded in a mountain palace. Uns al-wujud 
sets out to rejoin her, wandering in no particular direction. On 
his way he meets and soothes a fierce lion and ascends a moun¬ 
tain in the wilderness, where he encounters a wise and saintly 
recluse. On his advice Uns al-wujfid builds himself a raft of 
gourds on which he crosses the sea. By chance he lands near the 
palace where the girl is interned. In the courtyard he sees a 
number of cages with talking birds. In the meantime al-Ward fi 

A km 4m escapes from the castle and persuades a fisherman to 
take her back across the sea. This fisherman who is induced to 
help the girl by the remembrance of his own past love afflictions 
recalls the fisherman Aigialeus who, in Xenophon’s Ephesiaca, 
assists the hero, Habrocomes, for the same reason.^® A storm 
drives the fugitive off her course and to a foreign city. There she 
arouses the interest of the king, who is moved by the intensity 
of her love and tries to arrange for her marriage with Uns al- 

’’ The girl is described as fond of stories (Lane, op. cit., p. 641), even as Achilles 
Tatius considers the fair sex as philomython (v. 5). 

Xenophon Ephesiaca v. 1. 
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wujud. After another series of adventures, which it is hardly 
necessary to recount, the lovers are united and live happily ever 
after.^^ 

There are at least eight stories or major sections of long com¬ 
posite tales in the Arabian Nights in which the full novel pattern 
is used.^^ The structural identity is frequently punctuated by 
the recurrence of characteristic detail. Thus in the story of 
“Prince Saif al-muldk”^® the court astrologers predict at the 
time of his birth that the boy would leave his home and go 
abroad and that he would be shipwrecked and suffer want and 
captivity. Hard times are ahead of him, but finally he will reach 
his goal and be happy to the end of his days and rule his country 
in spite of his enemies.This horoscope reflects the oracles 
which both in Heliodor’s Aethiopica^^ and in Xenophon’s 
Ephesiaca^^ forecast the fate of the loving couple. In Heliodor 
the words of the Pythia are too obscure to be properly under¬ 
stood except in retrospect, but in the Ephesiaca the Clarian 
Apollon expresses himself unequivocally, foretelhng suffering, 
danger at sea, imprisonment, and other tribulations, but also 
final fulfilment and happiness. 

In the story of “Hud4dad arid His Brothers” the hero is 
given a funeral, and a mausoleum is built for him while actually 
he is still alive.There is httle doubt that this curious motive 
stems from the novel, where it is employed rather frequently. 

Another detail that survives in the Arabian Nights, the at¬ 
tempted but frustrated suicide of the easily discouraged hero, is 
particularly significant of the strength of the ancient pattern. 
For Islam condemns self-destruction. This attitude reduces but 
does not eliminate the suicide motive from the Arab love stories. 
In every Greek novel with the exception of Longus’ Daphnis and 
Chloe one or both of the heroes at least plan to take their lives if 

Lane, op. cit., pp. 541-48. 

They are enumerated by the author, JAOS, LXII, 282-83. 

‘3 Lane, op. cit., pp. 712-53. 

‘^Littmann, op. cit., V, 251; Lane omits the passage (see his n. 14, op. cit., 
p. 1243). 

«ii. 35. 

‘•i. 6. 


Littmann, op. cit., VI, 314-53. 
« Ihid., pp. 347-^9. 
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they do not actually attempt to; but nowhere do they succeed.^® 
When overtaken by shipwreck while voyaging in quest for his 
beloved, Saif al-multik is ready at once to drown himself, but 
his servants forcibly prevent him from throwing away his life.®" 
In another tale the young squanderer who is compelled to sell 
his beloved slave girl throws himself into the Tigris but is saved 
by the bystanders.®* The close connection in the lovers’ minds of 
love and death is the supreme expression of that peculiar type of 
emotion with which both the Greek and the Arab authors ani¬ 
mate their protagonists. 

This emotion is extremely sentimental and self-indulging, 
emotion for emotion’s sake. It even seems somewhat impersonal 
in its indiscriminate ecstasies. He who falls prey to this passion 
very nearly loses his individuality; he becomes a lover, thus en¬ 
tering the ranks of what could almost be called a profession. The 
public takes an interest in his doings and expects certain actions 
and reactions of him as it would mutatis mutandis of a king, a 
priest, or a soldier. In this capacity the lover enjoys great lib¬ 
erties; he is forgiven everything except disloyalty. His mood 
vacillates between delirious joy and deadening dejection. On 
the whole, suffering outweighs pleasure. He is given to weeping, 
he cannot find rest or sleep, he becomes emaciated, he will fall 
ill, and he may die when hopelessness overtakes him. Both in 
happiness and in despair he is likely to swoon; before he acts he 
has to pass through a stage of protracted moaning. And with all 
his impetuous passion and despite the predominantly sensual 
coloring of his feelings, his love is chaste—so much so at times 
in the Arab tales that the reader cannot help wondering whether 
the self-conscious lover is enamored of his alleged beloved or of 
his own luxuriant sensibility. 

K. Ker^nyi, Die griechischrorientalische Romanliteratur in religionsgeschicht- 
licher Beleuchiung (Tubingen, 1927), pp. 142 ff., has references and interesting 
comments. The idea of suicide for unrequited or otherwise frustrated love is by 
no means confined to the novel. For instances from other literary genres see R. 
Hirzel’s ample collection, Archiv fur Religionsvdssenschaft, XI (1908), 424-32. 
On suicide in Islam cf. F. Rosenthal, JAOS, LXVI (1946), 239-59. 

Lane, op. cit., p. 726. 

“ Littmann, op. cit., V, 807. In some other Arabic stories sdf-destruction is 
actually achieved; cf., e.g., the brief love tales recorded by Mas'fkll, Mur&j, VII, 
223-28.* 
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In Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe, Dionysius, one of the 
more interesting and engaging characters of the Greek novel, 
“disappointed in his love for Callirhoe, and no longer able to 
carry on, had determined to starve himself to death and was 
writing his last will with directions for his burial. In the docu¬ 
ment he begged Callirhoe to visit him even after he was dead.” 
In this moment he receives the news that the girl had changed 
her min d and agreed to marry him. “At this unexpected an¬ 
nouncement Dionysius suffered a great shock. A dark cloud set¬ 
tled down over his eyes and in his weakened condition he col¬ 
lapsed and presented the appearance of a dead man.”®^ 

The Arab author is less discreet in picturing Hasan of Basra’s 
state when he has lost his lady-love. “Hasan .... despaired 
. . . . and he desired to rise and descend from his place, but he 
could not rise. His tears ran down upon his cheek, and his desire 
became violent, and he recited these verses: 

May Allah deny me the accomplishment of my vow, if after your absence I 
know pleasant sleep, 

And may my eyes not be closed after your separation, nor rest delight me after 
your departure! 

It would seem to me as though I saw you in sleep: and would that the visions 
of sleep might be real! 

I love sleep, though without requiring it; for perhaps a sight of you might be 
granted in a dream. ” 

Finally, Hasan dragged himself to his chamber, “and he lay 
upon his side, sick, neither eating nor drinking .... he wept 
violently, till he fainted, and fell prostrate upon the ground. 
.... The night had come and the whole world was strait unto 
him, and he ceased not to weep and lament for himself all the 
night until the morning came and the sun rose over the hills and 
the lowlands. He ate not nor drank nor slept, nor had he any 
rest: during the day he was perplexed, and during the night 
sleepless, confounded, intoxicated by his solicitude, expressing 
the violence of his desire in some verses of a distracted poet.”®® 
Those verses in which some other slave of love had once 
spoken his sorrow, and which Hasan and his fellow-sufferers re- 

“ iii. 1; trans. W. E. Blake (Ann Arbor and London, 1939), p. 37. 

Lane, op. cit., pp, 770-71. 
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cite profusely at the slightest provocation, point to the fact that 
love as portrayed by the Greek novel and by the Arabian 
Nights had permeated other literary genres as well, both on 
Greek and on Arabic territory. 

Literary recognition—^which, however, does not imply moral 
approval—to this turbulent and unrestrained type of emotion 
was first extended by Plato, who, in the Symposium, has Pau- 
sanias discourse on the peculiar attitude the world takes toward 
a lover. “Consider, too, how great is the encouragement which 
all the world gives to the lover; .... And in the pursuit of his 
love the custom of mankind allows him to do many strange 
things, which philosophy would bitterly censure if they were 
done from any motive of interest, or wish for oflBce or power. 
He may pray, and entreat, and supphcate, and swear, and be a 
servant of servants, and lie on a mat at the door (of his beloved). 
. . . . The actions of a lover have a grace which ennobles them; 
and custom has decided that they are highly commendable.”®^ 

All of the pattern’s significant topics can be traced backward 
from the Arabian Nights, whose poetical parts mostly stem 
from poets living between a.d. 850 and 1350,®® through earUer 
Arabic poetry to Hellenistic verse. And even before the Hellen¬ 
istic age popular poetry seems to have moved in this direction. 
Aristophanes inserts in his Ecclesiazusae (first performance in 
392 or 389 b.c.) a love song of unmistakably popular hue in 
which the swain implores the lass in these words: 

Hither, 0 hither, my love, 

This way, this way! 

Rim, run down from above. 

Open the wicket, I pray: 

Else I shall swoon, I shall die!®® 

** Symposium 183A; trans. B. Jowett. A very different attitude is voiced by the 
Xenophontic Socrates: “When he [Socrates] found that Critias loved Euthydemus 
and wanted to lead him astray, he tried to restrain him by saying that it was mean 
and unbecoming in a gentleman to sue like a beggar to the object of his affection 
whose good opinion he coveted, stooping to ask a favor that it was wrong to 
grant” (Xenophon Memorabilia i. ii. 29 [trans. E. C. Marchant (“Loeb Classical 
Library”)]), This criticism, however, but illustrates accepted practice. 

“Cf. J. Horovitz, Sachau-Festschrift (Berlin, 1915), pp. 375-79. 

^ Ecdesiazusae, vss. 960-63; trans. B. B. Rogers (London, 1917), p. 147; the 
decisive words are (vs. 963): el Si pit, Karairea^p Kelvopai, 
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Theocritus elevated the phrase to full literary dignity in his 
Third IdylW^ His (probably spurious) Twenty-third IdyW^ 
makes the spurned lover who prepares to hang himself at her 
door ask his beloved to write upon his grave: “This man love 

slew. ” Dying by one’s own hand on account of unrequited 

love or dying of one’s luckless passion as of a mortal disease has 
ever since been a frequent topos in ancient poetry. But not only 
in poetry. A Greek inscription from the Haurdn (Syria), com¬ 
posed perhaps some six centuries after Theocritus sang, tells of 
one Aurehus Wahb4n, son of Alexander, a Hellenized Arab, 
whose death was caused by love.*® 

When Mus4fir b. abi '"Amr b. Umayya learns that Abd Sufyin 
(d. ca. 652) had married Hind (d. probably between 640 and 
650), his disappointed love made him fall into that illness from 
which he was to die.®® The poet Yazid b. at-Tatriyya (d. ca. 
744) narrowly escaped the same fate when separated from his 
beloved Wahshiyya. But the lovers are reunited in time, and 
Yazid recovers.®^ It remains for a pedestrian critic like the Say- 
yid Murtada (d. 1044) to explain that the phrase, “somebody 
was killed by his love for someone else,” was nothing but poetical 
hyperbole.®^ 

An occasional protest of this kind did not, however, affect the 
popularity of this stylized sentimentality among those who 
boasted a pohte education. In laying down the requirements of 
such education, al-Washsh4^ (d. 936) defines in detail and with 
complete seriousness the symptoms of love a la mode. 

“Know that the first signs of love in the man of polite behav¬ 
ior (M adah) are the emaciation of his body, long sickness, the 
paling of his color, and sleeplessness. His eyes are cast down, he 

” iii. 53. Cf. also Tibullus iii. ii. 2&-30. 
xxiii. 47-48. Cf. Seneca Ad Lucilium iv. 4: “alius ante amicae foras laqueo 
pependit” (“one hangs himself before the door of his mistress”). Dio of Prusa 
{Or. xxxii. 50) rebukes the Alexandrines for similar occurrences in their town.* 
Cf. the writer, JAOS, LXII, 284-85, for references. 

Aghdnt (3d ed.), IX, 50. 

“ Ibid., VIII, 160-62. Another happy recovery is made when the father of an 
Edessan youth who is pining away for love of a beautiful statue representing 
TTnilATin, (i.e., Helena) strikes off the sculptured woman’s head {BGA, V, 134). 

« Amm (Cairo, 1325/1907), IV, 13. 
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worries unceasingly, his tears are quick to flow. He carries him¬ 
self with humility, moans a great deal, and shows openly his 
yearning. There is no end to his shedding of tears and his heav¬ 
ing of deep sighs. A lover will not remain hidden even if he con¬ 
ceal himself, nor will his passion remain secret even if he control 
himself. His claim to have joined the ranks of the addicts to 
love and passion cannot but become public knowledge, for the 
signs of passion are glowing and the symptoms of the claim are 
manifest.’'®® 

This love is conducted by the fashionable in obeisance to an 
established code exacting different behavior from men and 
women. Dress, perfume, gifts, food, and drinks of the elegant 
lover are, so to speak, standardized. Any infringement on this 
polite convention removes the impetuous from the circle of the 
cultured.®^ It is obvious, and al-Washsh^^* states it expressly, 
that this type of love is a matter for the well-to-do. It took copi¬ 
ous resources to defray the obligation of flooding the beloved 
with exquisite presents. To love in style you had to live in style, 
too.®® 

The elaborate mannerisms of polite passion provoked gentle 
satire. “The Caliph Mutawakkil (847-861) said to Abfl d-‘=An- 
bas; ‘Tell me about your ass and his death and the poetry which 
he recited to you in a dream.’ ‘Yes, O Prince of the Faithful: my 
ass had more sense than all the qddts together; ’twas not in him 
to run away or stumble. Suddenly he fell ill and died. After¬ 
wards I saw him in a dream and said to him, “0 my ass, did not 
I make thy water cool and thy barley clean, and show thee the 
utmost kindness? Why didst thou die so suddenly? Wliat was 
the matter with thee?” “True,” he answered, “but the day you 
stopped to converse with so-and-so the perfumer about such- 
and-such an affair, a beautiful she-ass passed by: I saw her and 
lost my heart and loved so passionately that I died of grief, 

KiUtb alrmuwashakA, p, 48.* 

** Cf. ibid., pp. 123-24. 

“ Cf. ibid., p. 110. Cf. alao the line of Mutt' b. ly^ (d. 785): “I am surprised he 
has become a lover even though he does not have in his home as much as a shroud 
and a bedstead!” (Aghdnt, XII, 84”; Frag. XLV, 2 of the writer’s edition, Orienta- 
lia, N.S., XVII [1948], 193). 
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pining for her.” “O my ass,” said I, “didst thou make a poem on 
the subject?” “Yes,” he said; then he chanted: 

I was frenzied by a she-ass 
at the door of a perfumer. 

She enthralled me, smiling coyly, 
showing me her lovely side-teeth, 

Charmed me with a pair of soft cheeks 
colored like the shaigurdnt. 

For her sake I died; and had I 
lived, then great were my dishonor! 

I said: “O my ass, what is the shaigurdntf” “This,” he replied, 
“is one of the strange and uncommon words in the language of 
the asses.” ’ Mutawakkil was delighted and ordered the min¬ 
strels to set the poem of the ass to music and sing it on that day. 
No one had ever seen him so gay and joyous before. He redou¬ 
bled his marks of favor to AbA ’l-*^Anbas and loaded him with 
gifts.”®'’ 

The influence on Arabic civilization exerted by Greek litera¬ 
ture and thought during the ninth and tenth centuries is well 
recognized. It is less widely realized, however, that even the 
earliest Arabic poetry shows definite traces of Hellenistic tradi¬ 
tion. As early as ca. a.d. 500 the poet al-Muraqqish the Elder 
died of love.*’ Before his demise he addressed his beloved cousin 
Aamd^* in these words: 

And whenever thou hearest, whereso it reaches thee, of a lover who's dead 
of love or is dying, 

Know that that wretch is I without doubt, and weep for one whom Love 
chained and slew with none to avenge.** 

By the middle of the sixth century al-Muraqqish’s story had 
become a common theme. Tarafa (d. ca. 565) illustrates his own 
passion for Sahn^ by a reference to the older poet’s fate and ex¬ 
pressly states that al-Muraqqish met his death through love.*® 

Mur&j, VII, 204r-6; trana. R. A. Nicholson, Translations of Eastern Poetry and 
Prose (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 72-73. Aghdnt, III, 64, connects a briefer version of 
the story with the poet Bashshdr b. Burd (d. 783). 

” The story is told in detail by C. J. Lyall, Mufa(}daliyydt, II, 167-68. 

** Trans. Lyall, ibid., Appendix, III, 7-8 (II, 366). 

•• Ed. W. Ahlwardt (London, 1870), XIII, 14-23. 
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Not much later, al-A'^shA (ca. 565-629) calls his beloved “a 
slayer of men.”^® 

This same poet introduced another Hellenistic motive to 
Arabic literature. In his Fifth Fragment Moschos {cd. 150 b.c.) 
thus draws the picture of an exasperating tangle of emotions: 
"Pan loved his neighbor Echo; Echo loved a frisking Satyr; and 
Sat3T, he was head over ears for Lyde. As Echo was Pan’s 
flame, so was Satyr Echo’s, and Lyde master Satyr’s. ’Twas 
love reciprocal; for by just course, even as each of those hearts 
did scorn its lover, so was it also scorned being such a lover it¬ 
self.”'^ 

Horace’s imitation of the passage is familiar.In al-A‘^sh4’s 
verse the mythological names are, of course, discarded. 

I fell in love accidentally, but she was attached to another man who in turn 
was in love with another girl. 

This man again was loved by a young lady who was unapproachable for a 
kinsman, who was dying from longing, delirious about her, a madman. 
But I myself was loved by a little woman who did not suit me—so with all 
of us love was odious in each case. 

Each of us yearned deliriously for his companion in suffering, remote and 
close at the same time, entangled and entangling.” 

Literary patterns are by no means the only contribution of 
the Greeks to Arab life in that early age. Arab drinking eti¬ 
quette, to select an illustration from an entirely different section 
of social activity, follows Greek etiquette very closely.’* The 
Greeks, to mention just a few characteristic details, drank their 
toasts only from left to right.’® The Arabs circulated the cup in 

Ed. R. Geyer (London, 1928), XI, 1; it would be easy to add a great many 
more examples. 

” Frag. V. 1-6; trans. J. M. Edmonds (“Loeb Classical Library” [London and 
New York, 1938]). 

” Odea i. 33; cf. G. Pasquali, Orazio lirico (Florence, 1920), pp. 495-97. 

” VI, 17-20. The motive found much favor with later poets; cf. the examples 
coUected by R. Geyer, SBAW (Phil.-hist. Kl.), CXCII (1919), Abh. Ill, 93-95. 

” R. Geyer, SBAW (Phil.-hist. Kl.), CIL (1905), Abh. VI, 218, notes the exist¬ 
ence of such agreement without, however, mentioning any detail. 

^°Cf., e.g., Athenaeus, Deipnoaophistae, trans. C. B. Gulick (London and 
New York, 1927-41), II, 193-95. 
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the same sense/® Both peoples were fond of perfumed wines/^ 
Both the Arab and the Greek reveler trailed his skirt behind him 
on the ground as an expression of his frivolously high spirits/* 
Arabs as well as Greeks strewed the banquet room with flowers^® 
and crowned themselves with wreaths/® Even the pious custom 
of dedicating a few drops of the wine to the gods as a hbation 
survived at least into the eleventh century, although there was 
nothing in the Islamic milieu to encourage it/^ 

No sooner had the Arabs set foot on and conquered territories 
formerly held by the Eastern Empire and Greek civilization 
than a second wave of Hellenistic influence swept into love 
poetry. 

The first personality of note in whose verse this new element 
manifests itself seems to be Abfl Du^aib, who spent the last years 
of his hfe in Egypt (d. ca. 650), It is more than hkely that it was 
in this former Byzantine province that he got the inspiration 
for the markedly sentimental poems of his later period.*^ Toward 
the end of the century the “new’’ style had become the vogue, 
particularly among the so-called Medinese group of poets. 

Cf., e.g., '^Amr b. KulWin (fl. ca. 570), Mw^allaqa, vs. 5, with Th. Noldeke’s 
remarks, S'BAIV (PMl.-hist. Kl.), CXL (1899), Abh. VII, 34, and G. Jacob, 
AUarab. Beduineideben (2d ed.), p. 100; also al-Walld b. Yaztd (d. 744), ed. F. 
Gabrieli, Frag. 49.1, in RSO, XV (1935), 47. 

Cf. Jacob, op. cit., pp. 102 and 250, and Legrand, op. cit., p. 57. 

” Cf. Geyer, -SBAIF (Phil-hist. Kl.), CXCII (1919), Abh. Ill, 259, where 
Plutarch Alcibiades i and xvi and Horace Satires i. 2. 25 are referred to. 

Mez, op. cit., p. 399; for earlier Arabic references cf., e.g., A^4, XXII, 20, 
and LV, 8-10. 

Cf. Mez, op. cit., p. 399; an earlier instance, MutF b, lyfis {fl. ca, 750), 
Aghdnt (1st ed.), XII, 92*. 

“ U. M. Daudpota, The Influence of Ardbic Poetry on the Developmerd of Persian 
Poetry (Bombay, 1934), pp. 141-42, lists both Arabic and Persian instances. In this 
connection it might be mentioned that Abd Mihjan’s (d. ca. 637) famous verses 
(ed. C. Landberg [Leiden, 1886], pp. 61-62; ed. L. Abel [Leiden, 1887], XV, 1-2) 
in which the poet asks to be buried under vines—vs. 2 has also been ascribed to 
A<^8h&,, Frag. 172.1—closely resemble classical lines such as Anthologia Palalina 
vii. 28 (an anonymous sepulchral epigram for Anacreon) and Leaena's dictum in 
Plautus, Curculio, vs. 104. In their form, Abd Mihjan’s verses appear to parody 
ash-Shanfarh’s forceful line in which he expresses the wish to remain unburied, a 
prey for the hyena (cf. Hamdsa, ed. G. W. Freytag [Bonn, 1828-51], I, 242).* 

** Cf. J. Hell, Abil Du^aib (Hanover, 1926), Introduction, p. 3. 
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While in pre-Islamic days sentimental love of the kind de¬ 
scribed above is met with on comparatively rare occasions, it 
becomes the accepted emotional pattern during the second part 
of the seventh century, and, with it, the love-death topic comes 
to be employed by every poet of rank. Famous are the lines of 
Jamil aPUdri (d. 701) in which he awakens his sleeping com¬ 
rades in the dead of night to ask them, “Does love kill a man?” 
“Yes,” they replied, “it breaks his bones, leaves him perplexed, 
chased out of his wits.”®® 

The real contribution of this age to the love-death concept is, 
however, the idea that the chaste lover who dies of his love is a 
martyr and thus as sure of Paradise as the martyr of the Holy 
War. The Prophet Mohammed himself is represented as pro¬ 
nouncing this verdict and thereby conferring “official” standing 
on this type of lover. A considerable number of stories are told 
featuring the pure love and usually resulting in the death of one 
or both of the lovers.®^ The sad story of “Majndn and Lailk” 
became a favorite, never again to disappear from Arabic or from 
Persian and Turkish literature. It is significant that the historici¬ 
ty of Majndn was doubted at a very early date. Nonetheless, a 
collection of his melancholy and somewhat spineless poetry has 
reached us.®® 

The suggestion may be ventured that the concept of the mar¬ 
tyr of love constitutes an original contribution of Arabic po¬ 
etry. In it are fused two earlier developments: the originally 
Greek notion of the victim of love and that other Greek idea of 
the lover as fighter or soldier.®® It is well known that Christian 
martyrology made extensive use of erotical phraseology, and 

« Ed. F. GabrieU, Frag. 2.1-2, in RSO, XVII (1937-38), 62; trans. by the 
writer, The Arab Heritage, ed. N. A, Fans (Princeton, 1944), p. 138. 

Cf. R. Paret, Fruharabische Liebesgeschichten (Bern, 1927), pp. 9 £f. for 
samples. 

“ Cf. GAL, I, 48, and Suppl. I, 81; R. A. Nicholson, El, III, 96, refers to the 
main sources. Another sentimental hero of this period is the ^TJdrite ^Urwa, the 
qatU al-hubb, “the victim of love”; cf. G. L. Della Vida, El, IV, 989, on this per¬ 
sonage, and L. Massignon, iUd., IV, 990, on ^Udrite (=Platonic) love. 

8« Cf. the author, JAOS, LXII, 285, n. 83o, and the literature there quoted; 
examples are too frequent to require special listing. 
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there is no doubt that the Arabs had, by that time, become fa¬ 
miliar with Christian martyrology. The transfer of the fighter- 
martyr concept to the battles of love appears as a rather bold 
and perhaps somewhat frivolous, at any rate, a highly original, 
innovation of the later seventh century. The trend of the times 
toward using religious topics in love poetry and love phraseol¬ 
ogy in religious verse strongly supports this assumption.®^ 

Either Jamil or his contemporary, Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayy4t, was 
the first to call love madness, junUn ^^—another testimony to 
the increasing effectiveness of Greek ideas. Perhaps a hundred 
years later, when a theoretical interest in the nature of love be¬ 
gan to show, the Platonic definition of love as a sort of divine 
madness®® is brought forward by one of the disputants of that 
famous conference on love held by the learned circle of the 
Barmakid vizier, Yahy^ b. Hdlid (disgraced in 803).®” Plato’s 
definition recurs many times. It may suffice here to refer to Ibn 
D4^M’s (d. 909) Kitdb az-zahra^^ and the RasdHl of the Pure 
Brethren of Basra.®® It is interesting that in this case the poets 
were ahead of the philosophers in making use of Greek inspira¬ 
tion. 

There is no need to trace the models of every major topos of 
this “Medinese” love poetry (as easily could be done), nor is it 
necessary to follow any further the fascinating development of 
Arabic love poetry destined to reach a new peak in the l 3 Tics of 

” For this trend cf. above, chap, iv, and P. Schwarz, ^Umar b. abt Rebi’^, TV 
(Leipzig, 1909), 28-29. 

** Ibn Qais ar-Ruqayy&t, X, 8, and Appen., XXX, 1; Jamil, Frag. 58.6. With 
Ibn Qais another Hellenistic motive, that of the heart divided between two loves, 
appears in Arabic verse; cf. Ibn Qais, VIII, 3, 5; XIII, 5-11; XXIV, 1-3; LIII, 5; 
in Greek, cf., e.g., Anthologia Palatina xii. 88-91, 93, and 94. 

Phaedros 244A; cf. also 245C. 

Mur&j, VI, 385; for an analysis of the ideas offered during this stance cf. 
the writer, JNES, XI (1952), 233-38. Still earlier discussions of love may be re¬ 
flected in verses by 'Ulayya (d. 825), sister of H^fln ar-Rashid, quoted by Gold- 
ziher, Zdhiriten, p. 228. 

« P. 15. 

III, 63. Nykl’s Introduction to his translation of Ibn Razm, The Dove’s 
Neck-Ring, and H. Ritter, Islam, XXI (1933), 84-109, should be consulted for 
further preliminary information. It should be emphasized that the dependence of 
Arabic on Greek love theory is very far-reaching. 
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al-*^Abbas b. al-Ahnaf in order to understand the spiritual kin¬ 
ship of the lyrical passages of the Arabian Nights with Hellen¬ 
istic poetry. At least one section of the Arab public and the 
Arab htt4rateurs took over the erotic conventions of the Hellen¬ 
istic epoch; for the most part, we will have to assume, without 
realizing the true somce of outlook or phraseology. 

How perfectly the Arabic poet entered into the spirit of his 
predecessors will be perceived through an analysis of these 
verses culled again from the larmoyant story of Hasan of Basra. 

You made a covenant with me that you would remain faithful; but when you 
had gained possession of my heart you deceived me. 

I conjure you by Allah, if I die, that you write upon my tombstone, This was 
a slave of love 

That perchance some mourner who hath felt the same flame may pass by the 
lover’s grave and pity him. 

Nearly every conceit employed in these lines could be 
matched from Meleager of Gadara (first century b.c.) : 

We swore, he to love me, and I never to leave him; but now he says that 
such vows are in running water. 

When I am dead, I pray thee lay me under earth and write above, Love’s 
gift to Death. 

I will leave letters uttering this voice, Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered 
man. 

Even myself I carry the wounds of Love and shed tears over thy tears.®^ 

Thus fully has the Arab lover and poet responded to the tune 
of the love-lorn Greek. 

V 

Indian and Persian, Jewish and Greek, Babylonian and 
Egyptian, together with genuinely Arabian elements, have been 
welded into one by the unknown masters responsible for the 
overwhelming richness of the corpus of the Arabian Nights. Out¬ 
wardly, the Arabic language, inwardly, the spirit of Islam unite 
those manifold threads into one dazzling tapestry. In this syn- 

This verse is quoted in Arabic, JAOS, LXII, 285, n. 82. 

**Anthologta Palatina, v. 8, xii. 74, v. 215, xii. 72; slightly abridged trans. 
J, W. Mackail, Lectures on Poetry (London, 1914), p. 102; for the Arabic verses, cf. 
Lane, op. cit, pp. 813-14. The motive of Anthologia v. 8 was taken up by Catullus, 
Frag. LXX. 
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thesis of the disparate the Arabian Nights present a Ukeness on 
a small scale of Islamic civihzation as a whole. 

With a certain shift in emphasis, away from the Indian,®® 
Babylonian, and Egyptian, and toward the Persian, the Greek, 
and the Judeo-Christian, and, of course, with much greater 
stress on the genuinely Arabic, the structure of Islamic civiliza¬ 
tion repeats the structure of the Nights. Islamic civilization is 
thoroughly syncretistic, and it proves its vitality by coating 
each and every borrowing with its own inimitable patina. 

It is worth noting that al-BfiiAnl (d. 1048), the greatest Muslim expert on 
India, was perfectly aware of the relative insignificance of the Indian influence 
on his civihzation. Both the statement of fact and the reasons accoxmting for this 
situation are found in a passage of Bfirfint’s Kildb a^-Saidana (“Book of Drugs”), 
translated from the unique Brussa manuscript by M. Meyerhof, Islamic Culture, 
XI (1937), 27. Earhebraeus Chronography I. 92 avers the Greeks and only the 
Greeks to have provided the foundations of Arab philosophy, mathematics, and 
medicine, three branches of learning in which the Arabs came to surpass “the 
ancient [sages] in the exactness of their knowledge.” 
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went over to that one (Gaumata)/ and the idiom 
recurs elsewhere in the same meaning. But his 
other point deserves consideration. 

Weissbach had indeed in 1911 (KIA 29) as¬ 
serted that the inscription did not say that the 
Susians as a whole had risen in rebellion, nor that 
the Susians had made Martiya their leader. Yet 
while this may be technically correct, it is hardly 
in the spirit of the narrative, which is that Mar¬ 
tiya started his rebellion at Kuganaka, and that it 
spread — else why did the Susians fear Darius ? 
They must have become to some extent partici¬ 
pants in the rebellion — and then, in fear, they 
seized Martiya and slew him. As for the leader¬ 
ship, the text has ' they seized that Martiya hyasdm 
: maOista : aha, who was the chief of them, and 
slew him.’ There is no mention of anybody of 
whom Martiya could be chief, except the Susians 
themselves. 

Herzfeld further contributes a better etymo¬ 
logical connection for asnaiy, which he equates 
with Av. asne, asnae-ca ‘ near, in the neighborhood 
of,’ asndt ‘ from near.’ He eliminates Bartholomae’s 
root ^had- ‘herankommen an’ (AiW 1755), by 
other interpretations of the derivatives attaching 
to it; but all meanings of %ad- can be got from 
^had- ‘seat one’s self,’ which with prefixes, espe¬ 
cially with d, assumed the meaning of a verb of 
motion (cf. Brugmann, IF 13.85). He rightly 
feels that a derivation of Av. asne from *d-zd-na- 
is unlikely, despite the identity of meaning with 
Skt. d-sanna- ‘near,’ since while both come from 
*d-sad-, they vary in their vocalism. He is uncer¬ 
tain however to what root he should attach OP 
asnaiy, Av. asne, though he suggests Skt. aj- or 


as-. These are respectively Skt. djati ‘ drives,’ Lt. 
agit, and Skt. asnoti ‘ comes to, obtains.’ A -na- 
participle of either of these would in fact be Av. 
asna-, OP asna-; but I fail to find any such deriva¬ 
tive of either verb with an approximation to the 
meaning ‘near.’ 

There is a third possibility which Herzfeld has 
overlooked: the widespread root *ahgh- ‘choke, 
throttle,’ whence the verbs Gk. dyx<«, Lt. angd, Av. 
imperf. ny-dzata, the substantives Gk. dy-xovy, Lt. 
angor, Av. qzah-, Skt. qhas-, etc. A participle Av. 
asna-, OP asna- would develop from this as well 
as from the others; there is only the question of 
the nasal. Was the nasal an infix that might not 
appear at all? Was the an reduced to n in the 
zero-grade ? Or did the nasal remain, giving *qsna- 
until the nasality was lost by dissimilation against 
the nasal of the suffix? For I find no Avestan 
words with q consonant -{- n. 

Semantically this is better than the other con¬ 
nections, for in Greek we find and dyxov 
‘near,’ with numerous derivatives, coming from 
this root. Then too, Latin pressus ‘tightly held,’ 
with a meaning very similar, yielded French pres 
‘ near ’ and Italian presso ‘ near.’ 

OP asnaiy may well mean ‘near,’ for ‘near’ 
and ‘friendly’ may easily come from one and the 
same root, as here from Elamite han-na, and thus 
the two versions are in agreement. In Bh. 2.11-2 
we have ‘Then I was near to Susiana’; that is 
why the Susians became afraid and turned on 
their rebel leader. In Bh. 5. 23, if the restoration 
of the text is correct, the meaning ‘ near ’ is 
equally appropriate: ‘when I arrived near to the 
sea, then with an army I crossed. . . . ’ 


GREEK FORM ELEMENTS IN THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 
Gustave E. von Gbunebaum 

Iranian Institute of America 


CoNSiDEEABLE EPFOET has been devoted to the 
literary analysis of the Arabian Nights. The 
Indian contribution as well as the Persian, the 
Arabic element as well as the Jewish, the Baby¬ 
lonian and the Egyptian heritage, the influence of 
the Crusaders: all have been established with fair 
accuracy.^ But so far no attention has been paid 

' Cf. J. Ostrup, Studien iiher 1001 Nacht, transl. O. 
Reseher (1925), and E. Littmann, Tausendundei/ne 
Nacht in der arabischen Literatur, 1923, pp. 13 S. 


to the problem of possible relations between Greek 
literature and the Nights, although a priori a con¬ 
nection would appear likely. The failure to recog¬ 
nize the question is doubtlessly due to the still 
overly strict separation between classical and Arabic 
philologies. It is equally significant that two 
Greek scholars, familiar with the belles-lettres of 
the later periods of Hellenism have been practi¬ 
cally alone in realizing structural similarities of 
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Greek and Arabic narrative literature/ and that 
the only two orientalists to make themselves con¬ 
versant with post-classical Greek immediately saw 
the problem, even though they did not attack it. 
As early as 1905 Josef Horovitz stated in his book, 
Spuren griechischer Mimen im Orient:^ “Wenn 
auch fiir die arabische Literatur die engen Zu- 
sammenhange mit Indien gesichert bleiben, so 
wird man nun doch den Einfluss der griechischen 
Unterhaltungsliteratur auf die Geschichten von 
“ 1001 Nacht ” und andere Erzahlungen . . . einge- 
hend untersuchen miissen.” Without expressly say¬ 
ing so Horovitz makes it clear ^ that he sees Greek 
influence at work in the formation of the realistic 
urban narrative, so richly represented in the Ara¬ 
bian Nights.® In 1931, C. H. Becker® in a some¬ 
what sweeping statement and without pointing out 
any speciflc phenomena declared Arabic belles- 
lettres to be more or less Hellenistic. He then 
expressed the conviction that some day “Islamic 
literature will serve to complement our knowledge 
of the ‘ Spatantike.’ ” ’’ 

It may be said that the very nature of the Greek 
contribution formed the greatest obstacle to its 
discovery. Identical or cognate motives can be 
traced with comparative ease, but motive survival 
seems to be only an insigniflcant part of the Greek 
heritage. The AN owe to classical literature pat¬ 
terns of style, patterns of presentation, and emo¬ 
tional conventions. And here again the influence 
of the Greek narrative tradition on the general out¬ 
line of some AN tales, or on character and senti¬ 
ments of their heroes is much less obvious than, 
say, the Indian contribution of the frame-tale pat¬ 
tern. The classical patterns are preserved within, 
and adapted to, a cultural milieu to which many 
of their basic features have become meaningless; 
a certain deterioration of the cultural level of the 
audience takes its toll, reducing the artistic con¬ 
sistency ; the different religious background entails 
numberless changes which are by no means re- 


‘ R. Reitzenstein, Die griechische Tefnutlegende, 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften, 1923, Heft 2, p. 31, and K. Ker^nyi, Die 
griechisch-orientalische Romanliteratur in religionsge- 
schichtlicher Beleuchtung, 1927, p. VIII. 

= Pp. 96 f. 

* P. 97. 

' Henceforth: AN. 

® Das Erhe der Antike im Orient und Okzident, p. 21. 

' The paper of H. H. Schaeder in Die Antike 4. 226 ff. 
to which Becker refers is not accessible to me at present. 


stricted to the outward appearance and everyday 
lives of the characters; and, last but not least, the 
survivals have to be reconciled to the requirements 
of another literary tradition, which, for instance, 
is averse to the scenic-dramatic element, so 
strongly developed in the Greek novel.® Yet it 
can be shown that classical patterns of expression, 
classical style elements, although no longer recog¬ 
nized as such, were alive when the AN were east 
into their present form. The creative power of 
some classical patterns, or perhaps the persisting 
habit of using the comfortable and well tried-out 
schemes, becomes particularly manifest in the none 
too rare event that a motive of Persian or Indian 
origin is presented in such a manner as to con¬ 
form with some Hellenistic convention. 

The rather rare reflections of classical subject- 
matter in the AN—the geographical lore will not 
be considered in this study—are less important in 
themselves than as testimonies of actual motive 
transmission. The principal instances of motive 
survival are: 

(1) Plautus, Miles gloriosus (the Latin redac¬ 
tion of one or possibly two Greek plays),® and the 
Story of the Butcher, his Wife and the Soldier-, i® 
the mistress (or the wife in the Arabic version) 
deceives her lover (husband) by pretending to 
have an identical twin sister. The device of the 
secret passage dug between the houses of the two 
men also recurs in the story of Qamar az-Zamdn 
and his Beloved, where Halima meets her lover 


® Cf. e. g. Kerenyi, p. 14, on Heliodor. 

' On the subject of Plautus’ model cf. e. g. E. Fraenkel, 
Plautinisohes im Plautus, 1922, pp. 253 ff. and A. 
Ernout’s Introduction to his edition and translation of 
the play (1936). The conclusions of these authors are, 
unfortunately, irreconcilable. While disclaiming any 
authority in the field of Plautian studies, the writer 
favors the theory, upheld by Fraenkel, that the Latin 
comedy constitutes a oontaminatio of two Greek plots. 

^»AN, ed. M. Habicht, 1825-43, 11.140-5. Henceforth 
the AN will be cited from the German translation of 
E. Littmann, 6 vols., 1921-8, as quotations from the 
original would be inconvenient for the non-Arabist. 
Littman's translation, an achievement of outstanding 
literary merit, is based on the text edition Calcutta 
1839-42, but includes also a considerable number of im¬ 
portant tales, omitted in the Indian (and sometimes in 
the various Egyptian) prints. These stories are listed 
AN 6. 682 f. Littmann’s translation is a thorough re¬ 
vision of that by P. F. Greve, which in turn was based 
on Burton. The story of the Butcher is missing in 
Littman. 

i^AN 6.451ff. 
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in the disguise of a slave-girl whose resemblance 
with his wife startles Halima’s husbandd® 

(2) In the story of Pyramus and Thisbe the 
tragic climax is brought about by the appearance 
of a lion whom Pyramus believes to have killed 
Thisbe. In the story of the ‘Udrite Lovers it is 
again a lion who puts an end to their romantic 
meetings. It is, however, characteristic of the 
artistic decline incident to the transmission of the 
motive that in the AN the lion actually devours 
the girl and that the lover finds her remains, “ the 
ends of the bones of the damsel.” 

(3) E. Goossens traces the history of Abriza,^^ 
the coy and bold princess whom the king drugs and 
then violates, to the Nikaia legend of the Sangarios 
district in Asia Minor which Nonnos, who calls the 
heroine Avpy, had included in his Bionysiakd?^ 

(4) K. Kerenyi^® rightly compares the scare, 
inflicted as a joke by king Apollonius on his 
benefactor, the fiisherman, before he gives him his 
due reward, with the similar procedure put into 
operation against Badr ad-Din Hasan in the story 
of the Wazirs Nur ad-Din and Sams ad-Din. 

As a rule, the vitality of patterns of expression 
is considerably stronger than that of the ideas ex- 


Cf. E. Rohde, Der grieehische Roman und seine 
Vorlaufer‘ 596 and n. 4 (1914), E. Rehatsek, JRA8, 
Bombay Branch 14. 77 fif. (1878-80), W. Baeher, ZDMG 
30. 141 ff. 

“ Cf. e. g. Ovid Met. 4. 55 fif. 

“ AN 4. 677 fif. 

Trans. E. W. Lane, 1841, 3.251; cf. Rehatsek, 1. c. 
81 fl. 

** Byeantion, 9. 426 fif. 

In the story of 'Vma/r &. an-Nu'mdn, AN 1. 540 fif. 

“ Ed. W. H. D. Rouse, 1940, 48. 238 fif. Here again 
one cannot fail to notice the crudeness of the Arabic 
story as compared with the Greek, 
c. 235, n. 27. 

’‘'‘Hist. Apoll. Tyrii, ed. A. Riese, 1893, ch. 51. 

“AN 1.299fif.—R. Basset, Mille et un oontes, 1924-6, 
1.525 traces an anecdote of the Juha circle back to 
Lucian’s Cynic, ch. 18 (transl. H. W. and E. G. Fowler, 
1905, 4.180). This instance shows very well how 
striking details survived apart from their true context. 
Parallels between the Apocryphal New Testament and 
the AN will be discussed later. The story of the master- 
thief, Rhampsinit, though related by Herodot (Hist. 
2. 121, 122) is of ancient Egyptian origin. Its reflex in 
the picaresque stories of the AN has been demonstrated 
by Th. NSldeke, ZDMG 42.68 fif. and Littmann, AN 
6.711. C. Brockelmann, GAL 2.59 n. 2, suggests more 
Egyptian influences without referring to any specific 
survivals. Reminiscences, other than literary, are beyond 
the scope of this paper, but cf. Littmann, 1001 Nacht 21 f. 


pressed and the life of the pattern is by no means 
bound up with the life of the concepts which the 
pattern originally communicated. This fact, while 
generally valid in literature, can be most easily 
exemplified in the sphere of religious writings— 
the term “religious” to be taken in its widest 
sense, to include magic, etc. 

Much in the form of Koranic preaching could be 
shown to correspond to earlier conventional forms 
of religious speech and thus the actual part of 
Muhammad in establishing Arabic models of ex¬ 
pression for certain subjects would be clarified. As 
orientalists so far have confined their interest to 
the origin of the contents of the Koran, it was 
again a Greek scholar who realized the survival of 
older style patterns in two Koranic passages. E. 
Norden conclusively pointed out that the “ self¬ 
predication ” as employed by Muhammad e. g. Sura 
61. 5 if.®® has a long history in Semitic (and ori¬ 
entalized Greek) religious speech. Successive re¬ 
ligious movements, while altering the professed 
message, stubbornly clung to the eyw elyi or, in 
other places, av cl, ovros ia-nv formula.®* 

Sura 87 exemplifies the tenacity of another age- 
old Semitic pattern of religious speech: the 
apostrophe of, or the oath by, a deity whose es¬ 
sence and actions are subsequently described—de¬ 
pending on the structure of the language—in a 
sequence of relative clauses or of present partici¬ 
ples, used as substantives and always introduced 
by the article. The self-same stylistic mould is 

Agnostos Theos. Untersuchungen mur Formenge- 
schichte religidser Rede, 1913, 191 f. 

Here Jesus is made to begin his sermon to the chil¬ 
dren of Israel with the words: “ Of a truth I am God’s 
apostle to you to confirm the law . . .” (transl. J. M. 
Rodwell); similarly, e. g. Sflra 20.14 the Lord, 26.162 
Lot, 26. 171 Su'aib, are using such declarations to begin 
their addresses. 

“References: Norden, 1. o. 176fif. A. Deissmann, Light 
from the Ancient East 135 ff. (1927). R. Reitzenstein, 
Poimandres (1904), contains a great deal of helpful 
material. On pp. 165ff. Reitzenstein discusses the 
Sabians’ influence on Islamic thought and their function 
in the preservation of Hellenistic alchemy. T. Andrae, 
Der Vrsprung des Islams und das Christentum, 1926, 
139 ff. suggests that the Koranic preachings on the Here¬ 
after and the Last Judgment follow the homiletic pattern 
of the Syrian, St. Afrem. Andrae, however emphasizes 
thoughts and imagery rather than forms. G. P. Wetter, 
Phos 114 (1915) traces the eyiSi el/it formula in Mandaean 
writings. 

2 s ( 1 ) « Praise the name of thy Lord the Most TTigh, 
(2) Who hath created and balanced all things, (3) Who 
hath fixed their destinies and guideth them, etc.” 
(Rodwell) 
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employed in the Psalms, the Prophets, the apocry¬ 
phal Odes of Solomon, Hellenistic incantation 
hymns, irreconcilable though their contents may 
be.2« 

Now the form pattern which in my opinion con¬ 
tinues a somewhat precarious existence in the AN, 
is that of the so-called Greek novel. The position 
of both literary categories, the novel and the AN 
tales, within their respective literary and social 
background shows important parallels. Both 
genres are essentially and originally popular.^' 
Both were looked down upon by the higher literary 
circles.^® Both soon took on traits of the strictly 
literary style without being quite able to bridge the 
spiritual gulf.^® But while the ever renewed at¬ 
tempt of Greek writers to raise the level of the 
novel sufBciently to have it accepted as serious 
literature at least succeeded in enriching the de¬ 
velopment of the form, the only traceable attempt 
by a high-class Arabic author to organize the col¬ 
lection of the AN was never completed and al- 
Jahsiyari (ob. 943 a. d.) found no successor.®® 

The apocryphal writings of the New Testament 
freely used novel elements with the stress laid on 
the aretalogical, the miraculous, and the educa¬ 
tional, while the novel proper emphasized the 
erotic (by no means neglected by the Apocrypha); 
both classes of literature utilized the travel or mi¬ 
gration element as a comfortable framework.®^ 

It has been necessary to modify slightly Norden’s 
statements, 1 . c. 201 ff., as he did not consider the pe¬ 
culiarities of the Arabic language. Cf. also pp. 235 ff. 
A. Poebel, Das appositionell hestimmte Pronomen der 
1. Person Sing, in den westsemitischen Inschriften und 
im Alien Testament (1932), can be added to the litera¬ 
ture quoted by Norden, in view of the rich non-Arabic 
material which the book contains. 

The popular origin and character of the Greek novel 
is discussed by B. Lavagnini, Le origini del romanzo 
greco, 1921, 56 f., J. Ludvikovsky, Meck^ roman do- 
hrodruzny, 1925 (with French summary, pp. 147-58), 
15111., B. E. Perry, AJP 51.95, 97 (1930). 

Cf. Perry, 1. c. 95 n. 5; for the AN, see, e. g. Litt- 
mann, 1001 Nacht p. 7. GAL Suppl. 2. 64 n. 1, Brockel- 
mann shows how even to this day conservative circles in 
Egypt consider other branches of popular literature as 
being beneath their notice. 

Perry, 1. c. 98. 

On his work cf. Muhammad an-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. 
G. Fliigel, 1871-2, 304. In an-Nadlm’s private opinion 
(in 987) the AN were “ a coarse book of pointless 
stories” [wa-huwa bi’l-haqtqa kit&b gatt bArid al-hadit). 
Before him, in 934, as-Shlt (ob. 946) refers to the 
^adtt Sindabad and similar books as to inferior literary 
products; cf. GAL Suppl. 2. 252 quoting Aurdq 2. 

Our list of novel elements follows that given by E. 


The apocryphal writings doubtlessly served as 
media for the transmission of Hellenistic ideas 
and motives to the popular imagination of Islam,®® 
but their very tendency to glorify Christian saints 
and Christian proselytism precluded too close and 
too literal contacts with Arabic literature. Nor 
has the Hellenistic aretalogy contributed conspicu¬ 
ously to the bulk of the AN. 

The novel treats the fate of two lovers as an 
organic unit of dramatic composition, rounded off 
so well as not to admit of substantial additions, 
omissions, or changes in the interlocking episodes 
without endangering the whole work. The are¬ 
talogy, on the other hand, like the apocryphal acts 
of the Apostles, follow an entirely different narra¬ 
tive technique: an indefinite number of independent 
acts (wpafcts) of the (saintly) personality whose 
life is recounted are grouped together like pearls 
on a string; the relation to the central figure is the 
only link between the various episodes which are 
simply put side by side ; no attempt at drama-like 
composition is made; episodes may be omitted or 
added at will; usually the death of the hero puts 
an end to the story, sometimes, however, another 
incident in his biography is arbitrarily chosen as 
the end. It is evident that the AN, that is: the 
more substantial stories of the collection, are con¬ 
ceived according to the plan of the novel. 

The aretalogical composition has, however, 
deeply affected that of the so-called siyar, such as 
the Sira 'Antar, the Sira Baibars, etc.®® 

The relation of the aretalogy to historical mono¬ 
graphs of the type of Sallust’s writings is reflected 
in the historiographical attitude of parts of the 
siyar. The AN in their descriptions of battle 

S6der, Die apokryphen Apostelgeschichten und die roman- 
hafte Literatur der Antike, 1932, pp. 3 f. Miss S6der 
proves all of them to occur in Plato’s Utopia, the Cyru- 
paedia, and, of course, the Alexander novel. 

SOder, 1. c. 216 underlines the popular character of 
these apocrypha. 

On the differentiation between the composition of 
the novel and that of the aretalogical tale cf. E. Eeitzen- 
stein, Hellenistische Wunderzahlungen (1906), particu¬ 
larly pp. 97 f., and Ker^nyi, 1 . c. 20. As this article will 
confine itself to emphasizing some basic facts of style 
and form relations, 1 only note the survival of the novel 
motive of the “death of a substitute” in the siyar; cf. 
the Sira Baibars as told by H. Wangelin, Das arabische 
Volksbuch vom Kdnig azZdhir Baibars, 1936, passim, 
and Kerenyi, 1 . c. 32, 186 n. 39. While this motive has 
not been adopted in the sphere of the AN, they and the 
siyar share the habit of beginning their tale of the hero 
with the love-story of his parents so as to survey his 
life from the earliest conceivable point. 
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continue the tradition of the novel without, how¬ 
ever, reflecting contemporary historiography. To 
illustrate this point it sufiices to compare AN bat¬ 
tle scenes with parallel passages in Tabari, Miska- 
waihi, or even much later historians. The ten¬ 
dency of the Greek novel to “ abandon an ostensi¬ 
bly historical background in favor of a purely fic¬ 
titious setting ” does not continue consistently 
in the AN, where sometimes even outside the group 
of “ historical anecdotes ” pretense at dealing 
with a definite historico-geographieal scene is 
made. But the technique by which such “ histori¬ 
cal ” events are presented continues the habits of 
the Greek novelists which, in turn, in the final an¬ 
alysis stem from the conventions of classical his- 
toriography.^® Similarly, the AN perpetuate that 
romantic treatment of history which was one of the 
“ weapons ” of the Greek novelist.®^ 

The influence of the Near East on the formation 
of the Greek romance can hardly be overlooked. 
There is no need of repeating the arguments prof¬ 
fered by Eohde, Ed. Schwartz,®® Kerenyi,®® and 
others. But such influence was mainly effective 
with regard to scenery, ethnographical lore, and, 
perhaps, religious attitude. The style and form 
patterns which from the novel have found their 
way into the AN are Greek; and even if they were 
not originally Greek, they did not pass into the 
AN directly from a hypothetical oriental source, 
but unmistakably came through the medium of 
later Greek literature. This paper, therefore, de¬ 
liberately refrains from analyzing the genesis of 
the Greek forms as irrelevant to the understanding 
of the Greek contribution to the Arabian Nights. 

II 

The basic motive of the Greek romance has aptly 
been described as the “wanderings of a loving 
couple, persecuted by fate.” The love element, 

M. Rattenbury in New Chapters in the History 
of Greek Literature, 3rd Series, ed. J. M. Powell, 1933, 

p. 220. 

Littmann, AN 6. 762 ff. 

Other than the type represented by Sallust; cf. 
Kertoyi, 1 . c. 18, 20. 

Rattenbury, 1. o. 223. 

Fiinf Yortrdge iiher den griechischen Roman (1896). 

Kerdnyi, 1. c. 44 f. proves by pointing to their names 
or pseudonyms that the later novelists either were, or 
wished to be considered. Orientals. 

“ Kerdnyi, 1 . c. VIII: “ Irrfahrten eines vom Geschick 
verfolgten Liebespaares,” repeated literally by Reitzen- 
stein, Tefnutlegende, p. 31. 


however, is most important in the novel inasmuch 
as the wanderings, the result of the vagaries of 
fate, never appear independently as the central 
idea of any story.^^ A characteristic shade in the 
love relations described in the romance consists in 
the lovers’ being separated after having been 
united so that the novel tells of their reunion 
rather than of the development of their feelings, 
while in the description of this feature rests the 
prime interest of the modern novel. Fate rules su¬ 
preme. There is no action springing from the 
peculiarities of the characters involved. Man is 
little more than a plaything of Chance, to which 
he meekly submits, not, however, without indulg¬ 
ing in elaborate accusations of Fate for the hard¬ 
ships that have overcome him—rhetorical exer¬ 
cises, well suited to the prevailing attitude of 
passive despair.*® 

No one can fail to recognize the pattern and the 
spirit in some of the AN tales. Without referring 
to the Greek models Horovitz defines the technique 
of Saif al-mulnk*^ as “insertion of adventurous 
sea-faring in the frame of a love-story.”** As 
early as 1876 Eohde *® saw the structural identity 
of the Greek romance and some of the “ oriental ” 
tales.*® 

The literary situation presented two obstacles to 
a more precise recognition of Greek influence: (1) 
the novel pattern does not always occur isolated in 
the AN; more frequently than not only part of a 
story repeats the classical scheme; (2) when the 
Greek motives were taken over by a literary tradi¬ 
tion which had no understanding of their symbo¬ 
lism *^ they were used exclusively according to 
their possible value in the plot: the organic system 
in which, and for which, they were developed is 
torn asunder, some impressive details are preserved 
and applied where they are considered fitting but 
with no view to their real function. It is, there¬ 
fore, not too easy to reconnect these floating de- 

**Cf. Lavagnini, l.c. 11, where Rohde’s somewhat 
differing views are discussed. 

Similarly, Lavagnini, 1 . c. 103 f. 

*“ See later. 

*^MSOS 1903, Westasiat. Studien, p. 52. 

*= 1. e. 49 f., 244. 

*“ Rohde, 1. c. 49 n. 4, mentions Saif al-muluk alone 
of the AN. 

‘’On the meaning of individual traits in the novel, 
cf. Ker4nyi, 1 . c. passim, and J. Geffcken, Her Ausgang 
des griechisch-r&mischen Heidentums^ 88 f. ( 1919 ) on 
Heliodor. 
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tails with the narrative concept to which they 
originally belonged. 

Naturally, the separation from the source in 
which the literary existence of the motive had its 
natural place and its justification could not but 
result in a deterioration of the literary substance. 
This decline in its turn contributed its share to¬ 
wards hiding Greek traits and guarding them 
against detection. The resignation to the whims 
of Fate changes in the AN to resignation to the 
will of Allah. The Muslim writer makes good use 
of the rhetorical opportunities, provided by the 
pattern of the narrative, to lament the instability 
of everything human*® and to learn from the 
events the lesson of this world’s transitoriness.*® 
The antique motive of the rebellious accusation of 
Fate is, however, incompatible with the conven¬ 
tional attitude of the pious Muslim. 

It must be stressed that not every report of travel 
adventures in the AN represents a trace of the 
Greek romance: from our point of view the con¬ 
nection of the wanderings with the main thread of 
the love-story is the decisive criterium. As an 
instance of a feature, indispensable to the romance 
pattern but at times used by itself in “ non-Greek ” 
AN stories I refer to the motive of the avayviopLafws 
(recognition).®® 

The stories in which I consider the Greek ro¬ 
mance pattern discernible are the following: 

(1) drdnim b. Ayyub 

(2) the second part of Qamar az-zaman °* 


E. g. AF 1.136 f. 

Cf. particularly AN 4. 215 ff. 

““ Kerenyi, 1. c. 190. 

"This applies, e.g. to AN 1.172fF., 2.463£f., 601 fif. 
It should he recalled that we are not here concerned with 
the substance of the geographical and ethnological lore 
used by both novel and AN, but solely with the function 
of this lore in the narrative. 

*®Cf. e.g. Ker6nyi, l.c. 16 n. 84; AN 1.244 and again 
later in the same story, 2. 594 ff., etc. 

'“AN 1.496-540. Amongst the details reminiscent of 
the classical model are: the asphyxy of the heroine, pp. 
512 ff.; love at first sight; stress on chastity, pp. 515 ff.; 
fainting-fits, p. 524; in this story no travel episodes 
occur; the particular chastity situation recurs AN 5. 576 
where the fisherman, Salifa, respects Qfit al-qulflb. 

AN 2.462-502. Separation after the wedding— 
travel adventures of both lovers—the prince earning his 
bread as a gardener—reunion. The first part of Qamar 
ae-zamAn, AN 2.376-462, is essentially a Persian fairy¬ 
tale, the third, 2. 502-601, a “ Familienroman,” to quote 
Littmann, AN 6. 717, who, however, fails to analyze the 
story correctly and only recognizes two parts, his first 
part comprising pp. 376-502. 


(3) the second part of Abu Muhammad, the 
Sluggard 

(4) Tins al-wujud and al-Ward fi ‘l-ahmdm 

(5) the Story of the Pious Israelite Who TFos 
Reunited With His Wife and Children^’’ 

(6) Saif al-muluh and BadHat al-jamdl^^ 

(7) the second part of the story of Hasan of 
Basra, the Jeweller 

(8) the second part of Nur ad-din and Maryam, 
the Belt-Maher 


" AN 3. 190-200. Separation in wedding-night—travel 
adventures—reunion. Here the Greek pattern is used 
within the frame-work of a demon-narrative of the lower 
type. 

AN 3. 399-441. Separation of lovers—travel ad¬ 
ventures of both parties—^union of the lovers. The 
aretalogical detail, pp. 409 f., of the taming of the lion 
by the hero is noteworthy. 

AN 3. 784-91. The family is scattered by shipwreck 
and reunited after many years. In spite of the entirely 
different setting it is obvious that the Recognitions of 
Clement have served as model; cf. Clem. Rec., transl. 
Th. Smith (1867), especially VII 8-VIII 2, VIII 8, IX 
32-37. The Passio S. Eustathii and the Vita 88. 
Xenophon and Maria, as analyzed by H. Delehaye, Les 
passions des martyrs et les genres litteraires 317 ff. 
(1921), unmistakably continue the novel tradition, closely 
resembling the Eecognitions. W. Bousset, Nachrichten 

d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Gottingen, philos.-hist. Kl., 1916, 
pp. 469 ff. studies this particular form of the avayvapiaiiSs 
motif. The Pious Israelite is discussed pp. 487 ff. Bousset 
makes the Eastern origin of the motif fairly probable. 
His results, of course, do not militate against any con¬ 
nection, direct or indirect, of the Arabic story-teller with 
Greek literary material. 

AN 5. 237-329. This story not only preserves the 
general outline of the wanderings leading to the lovers’ 
union but also the typical motive of the horoscope, p. 
251, in Greek: the oracle which forecasts the difficulties 
and dangers as well as the ultimate success awaiting 
the hero, thus taking away any real tension on the part 
of the reader. The figure of the accompanying friend, 
Sa'id, the diagnosis of love by the physician, p. 262 (cf. 
Heliodor IV 1; paraphrased by Aristainetos, Epist. I 
13), the attempt to seduce the chaste hero, p. 275, are 
all genuine Greek novel features for once properly em¬ 
ployed in a story which follows the romance pattern. 

"AN 5.400-528. Separation of the married lovers— 
travel adventures of the husband—^reunion. Hasan’s love 
is constantly referred to as the incentive of his travels, 

e. g. p. 444; typical dvayvapiapoi, pp. 464 ff.; the first 
part of the story, pp. 329-400, is a “ Zaubermfirchen.” 
Littmann, AN 6. 724f., fails to see the interlocking of 
two different patterns of composition. 

AN 5.731-98. Separation of the lovers—travel 
adventures—the girl is married to another man, pre¬ 
serves her^ chastity reunion—another separation with 
travel motives—^final reunion. The first part, 5. 657-731 
contains a love story of an entirely different type. The 
whole novel, ’ incidentally, refiects the emotions and 
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(9) two episodes from the story of Hudaddd 
and His Brothers : 

a. (6. 335 f.) the princess of Daryabir and her 
bridegroom are attacked by pirates in their wed¬ 
ding-night. The robbers kill each other for the 
possession of the princess; 

b. (6. 347 fiP.) funeral of, and erection of a mau¬ 
soleum for, the hero who, however, is still alive.*® 

The modern novel is chiefly interested in human 
developments, the Greek novel in events. This 
attitude recurs in the AN. Both in the Greek and 
the Arabic stories the principal consequence of 
this approach is a certain vagueness in the charac¬ 
terization of the heroes who are little more than 
the media in which a preconceived chain of hap¬ 
penings materializes. The poet’s concentration on 
thrilling situations and breathtaking episodes 
dooms the acting persons to comparative insignifl- 
cance and makes them somewhat interchangeable. 
With all this it is evident that the Greek writer 
paints his heroine in more vivid colors than her 
lover; he generally presents her as the more active 
part of the couple, the passivity or helplessness of 
the man contrasting pathetically with her initia¬ 
tive, resourcefulness, and even bravery. The AN 
usually show the lover in a slightly more creditable 
manner. Enough examples, however, stand out to 
remind one of the Greek romance pattern, espec¬ 
ially where the knots of an intricate love-intrigue 
are to be tied.®^ 

Greek romance is entirely, the AN practically 
free from aretalogical exaggeration of the hero’s 
strength,** another feature sharply differentiating 
this line of development from that leading from 
the Apocryphal New Testament to the siyar which 
both revel in descriptions of the supernatural 
powers possessed by their protagonists.** 


events of the Crusades. Littmann, AN 6. 736 f., again 
overlooks the blending of forms in the tale. 

AN 6. 314-53. The story is missing in the Oriental 
prints. Littmann took it over from Burton. Cf. AN 
6. 682. 

Cf. the beginning of Heliodor’s Aithiopikd. 

Cf. in Greek Achilles Tatios V 7, 8, Chariton IV 1, 
ApoU. Tyr. ch. 32. 

®*Cf. beside Maryam, the Belt-Maker, in the story 
discussed above under (8), e. g. AN 1.32511., 207 ff., 
344 ff., 2.305, 410 ff. (very outspoken on the greater 
strength of feminine desires), 50511., 3. 221 flf. On mas¬ 
culine passivity see e. g. AN 3. 233 If., 574 If., 5. 124 f. 

The main exception is the extraordinary prowess of 
the fighters for the faith. Cf. the stories reflecting the 
Crusades, 'Ajih and Garib (AN 4.44811.), and the like. 

““Cf. Soder, 1. c. 51. 


The technique of the typical love tale in the AN 
is strikingly reminiscent of that of the novel.®’^ 
The novel does not encompass any gradual de¬ 
velopment of the lovers’ feelings nor is it interested 
in individual shades of passion. It favors love at 
flrst sight—^this being not only the most convinc¬ 
ing form of love to the popular mind, but the 
most easy to work with as well. The AN take the 
same attitude. 

The kind of love from which the novel’s pro¬ 
tagonists are suffering—for suffering it is, their 
love being considered a disease and a deadly one 
at that—is extremely sentimental, emotion for 
emotion’s sake, always prone to tears, fainting¬ 
fits, desperation, madness, and self-destruction. 
Chastity is glorifled—the minor characters do not 
have to be strict on this point—^but blends with 
latent lasciviousness. No elaborate demonstration 
is required to show that love as described in the 
AN is identical with the particular type endlessly 
presented by the novel. Everything recurs in these 
Arabic tales, but not only in the tales.*® 

This Hellenistic love conception probably con¬ 
tributed to the tear-indulging love-professions 
stereotyped in the prooemia of the pre-Islamic 
qa^da.^^ It certainly became prominent in poetry 
with the rise of the Medinese school.^* The de- 

On the technique of the erotic narrative see Rohde, 
l.c. 145 ff. 

““ On chastity in the novel see Rohde, 1. c. passim, 
Kerenyi, l.c. 210, 217. In the Recognitions of Clement 
chastity can he called the pivotal point; see particularly 
I 1 where Clement declares to have been a “ lover of 
chastity ” from his earliest age and VII 38 where the 
reunion with her sons is presented as reward of Mat- 
thidia’s chastity. In the AN cf. e. g. 2. 407 ff. and 4. 684, 
Kerenyi, l.c. 262 n. 162 considers Ganim h. Ayyflh’s 
behavior a “parody” of the ideal attitude. For tears 
(sometimes combined with fainting-fits) cf. e.g. AN 

1. 236, 237, 2. 534, 555, 558, 578, 585, 3. 412, 418 f., 433, 
5. 409 ff. In this connection Kerenyi’s discussion of the 
Spiivoi, 1. c. ‘i’l f., has to he mentioned. Fainting in the 
novel. Perry, l.c. 107, Clem. Rec. VII 21, 31, IX 35, 
Lukian, Tocharis ch. 30; in the AN, e. g. 1.183, 299, 

2. 18 f., 317, 321, 5. 6, 58, 69, 317 f., 810; cf. also Basset, 
l.c. 1.139, 141. On suicide (or intended suicide) see 
Kerenyi, 1. c. 142. The Islamic condemnation of self- 
destruction reduces, hut does not exclude the use of the 
motive; cf. AN 5. 807. For extraordinary sentimentality 
see e. g. AN 5. 366 ff., 585 ff. Lascivious bathing-scenes 
in the novel, Kerenyi, 1. c. 225 f., in the AN, e. g. 5. 362 ff. 

““While C. Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. 1.30f., errs in 
peremptorily precluding foreign influences on the forma¬ 
tion of early Arabic poetry, C. Burdach, Sitsungsberichte 
d. Berliner Akademie, 1918, pp. 1089 ff. clearly over¬ 
estimates the possible Hellenistic contribution to pre- 
Islamic lyrics. 

'Umar h. ahl Rabi'a, al-Ahwas, al-'Arji, and others. 
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velopment of this school of lyrics which introduced 
into Arabic poetry a new style of personal, confes¬ 
sion-like erotic songs, at the same time playful and 
sentimental, lascivious and chaste, strangely coin¬ 
cides with the extension of Muslim dominion over 
Greek cultural territory, particularly over Syria. 
In other words, it is certainly connected with that 
first infiltration of Greek tradition which, in 
another direction, led to the early Arabic studies 
on alchemy.'^ 

Tearful love considered as disease but at 
the same time recognized as the prime moving 
force,leading to lack of sleep,^® emaciation, mad¬ 
ness, death,^® becomes a commonplace topic of 

On the types of love poetry in early Arabic literature 
cf. my hook Die Wirkliohkeitweite der friiharabischen 
Dichtung 101 if. (1937). 

On these studies cf. the interesting paper by K. 
Reitzenstein, Alohemistisohe Lehrsohriften und Mdrohen 
hei den Arabem, 1923. 

It may be well to remember that tears were con¬ 
sidered a xd/)t<7;iia; cf. e. g. A. J. Wensinck, Sachuu- 
Festschrift, pp. 26-35 (1915), and especially Andrae, 
Unsprung 117 and 124 if. On larmoyant piety in earliest 
Islam see my notes, WZKM 44. 46 if. where some refer¬ 
ences are listed to which Ibn 'Abn Rabbihi, al-'Iqd al- 
fartd, Cairo 1353/1935, 2.137 f. should be added. T. 
Andrae, Zuhd und Monchtum, MO 25.302 n. 7 (1931) 
observes that “ crying ” as technical term stood for all 
kinds of devotional practices. Bakka’ as name of the 
Muslim ascetic imitates the Syriac “ ablla,” literally, 
“ the mourner.” See further Marg. Smith, Studies in 
Early Mysticism 155 S. (1931). 

Rohde, 1. c. 27 f. and 28 n. 1 traces the origin of the 
love-disease concept and shows that Euripides frequently 
refers to passion as rd<ros or voargm. Pp. 52 ff. Rohde 
points to the story of Stratonike as to the origin of the 
numerous tales in which a skilled physician diagnoses 
love as the cause of the patient’s pains, a motive not 
infrequently met with in the AN. To Rohde’s references, 
NizSmi 'Arudt, Cah&r Maqala, transl. B. G. Browne, 1921, 
85 ff., and Basset, l.c. 2. 74ff. may be added. 

Cf. Hasan of Basra, AN 5.432, with Pausanias, 
Description of Greece VII 19. 5, quoted by Rohde, 1. e. 44. 

” B. g. Ach. Tat. I 1, and often in Arabic poetry. 

Love sickness, generally leading to death: e. g. AN 
2. 303ff., 569 f., 572 f., 656 ff., 3. 449 f., 4.648, 5.644 
(parody). Of classical literature I only refer to Theo- 
crit. Idylls, 1. 64-145 (Thyrsis sings of Daphnis’ love- 
death) and 3.52-54 (the spurned lover announces that 
he will die of his love), and Virgil, Aeneid 6.440fl. 
where those killed by tragic love are enumerated when 
Aeneas sees them in the lugentes campi of the under¬ 
world. Virgil begins: 

Bio, quos durus amor crudeli tube peredit, 

Secreti celant calles at myrtea eireum 
Silva tegit . . . 

On the passage cf. Norden, Bermes 28.376-81 (1893), 
approved by A. Dieterich, Nekyia^ 151 n. 2 (1913). 


Arabic lyrics, never to disappear again. Before 
the 9th century, lovers turn into heroes of popular 
romance,^’’ and a great many stories are told on 
the " Liebestod ’’-cliched^ The classical pattern is 
copied word by word. One example may suflSce. 

In the (probably spurious) 23rd Idyll of Theo- 
crit the spurned lover when preparing to hang 
himself at her door asks his beloved to write on his 
grave (vss. 47 f.): tovtov epos tKTuvtv . . . “This 
man love slew! ” ®® Centuries later, a Greek in- 


Those listed by Virgil did not succumb to love as such, 
but met with a violent death (gtatoSdroToi) in con¬ 
sequence of their Svaipus Ipas. F. Cumont, After Life 
in Roman Paganism 141 ff. (1922) discusses the post 
mortem fate of the Siaioeivaroi at length. 

’’’’ al-Jfthiz (ob. 869), Kit&b al-bayan wa’t-tabyin 1. 295 
(Cairo 1351/1932) refers to books on the majantn al- 
'Arab, “ not on those majdntn like Majnffn banl 'Amir 
or Majnun bani Ja'da ” but like Arsimffs al-Yflnani 
(who, 2. 178f., is called: Raisamus al-Ydnanl). In 
other words, al-Jahiz wishes to distinguish between 
books about lovers who fell victim to madness (for love 
stories of this and similar description, cf. Fihrist pp. 
306ff.) and books about people of the Eulenspiegel type 
(pertinent Arabic literature: Fihrist, p. 313, where 
Arslmffs is not listed. He recurs, however, as Rlsimffs in 
Jahiz, Kitdb al-hayaioan, Cairo 1323-5, 1.140, where it is 
stated that the learned credit him with more than eighty 
naw&dir. Jdhiz proceeds to quote four specimens. One of 
these is a replica of a saying attributed to Isokrates by 
Plutarch, Moralia 838 E. According to Fihrist 295 QustA 
b. LOqa translated a Kitab nawadir al-yunaniyyin. M. 
Steinschneider, Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, Bei- 
heft 5.27 (1889) identifies this book with the Kitdb 
dddb al-faldsifa, mentioned by Ibn abl Usaibi'a, 'Uyun 
al-anbd’, Cairo 1299/1882, 1.245, but fails to give any 
reason for his assumption.) 

One of the oldest love romances is the story of 'All 
b. Adam al-Ju'fi and his girl, Manhala. When Manhala 
is sold to a HAsimite 'All dies of love. Cf. Abfi ’1-Faraj 
al-Isfahani, Kitdb al-agdni, Bulaq 1285, 14. 51 f., Fihrist, 
p. 306, OAL Suppl. 1.248. al-Mas'fidi, Muruj ad- 
dahab, ed. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet de Courteille, 
1861-77, 7. 351 ff. tells of the “ loves ” of 'Urwa b. pizam 
and Majnffn bani 'Amir. Many stories are summarized 
by R. Paret, Friiharabische Liebesgesohichten, 1927, pp. 
9 ff. The Arabic collection of Mugultai, Kitdb al-wddify 
al-mubin ft dikr man istaihada min al-muhibbtn, ed. O. 
Spies, 1936, begins with an alleged saying of the Prophet 
which gives the martyr of a chaste love equal standing 
with the martyr of the faith. Thus, the new concept of 
love receives the “ oflficial ” sanction of the highest 
spiritual authority. 

The typological concept of the “ lover ” was firmly 
established no later than the 9th century. Jahiz, 
Bayaiodn 3.16 introduces ba'd al-'usddq as the author of 
a qit'a, the reply being given by al-ma'suqa. A similar 
dialogue 1. c. 3.17. 

Ed. Chr. Wordsworth (1877). 

Transl. A. Lang (1880). 
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seription from the Hauran (Syria) tells of one 
Anrelios Wahban, Son of Alexandros, a Hellenized 
Arab, whose death was caused by love: yivcTo 
fiMpov (fxXoTri's.^^ And again, some centuries later, 
we find in a poem of the AN this verse; ‘‘ By Allah, 
0 my people, when I am dead, write on my tomb¬ 
stone: this is (the grave of a) slave of love.” 

Phraseology and imagery of this branch of Ara¬ 
bic poetry in many respects resemble that of classi¬ 
cal tradition. Close scrutiny of Arabic love ex¬ 
pressions in poetical diction would lead to the es¬ 
tablishment of a great number of parallels which 
might yield a clue to the question of how deeply 
the Arabic erotic poem was influenced by Greek 
style. It must suffice here to state that the “ mili¬ 
tary” love terminology so largely used in both 
Greek and Eoman poetry recurs in Arabic song at 
a very early date.®^ 


Syria. Publications of the Princeton Archaeological 
Expeditions to Syria in 1904-5 and 1909. Division III, 
Section A, p. 390, no. 7879. For the formula the editor 
refers to Aesch. Theb. 751: iyeivaro yev ydpov airtp. Litt- 
mann translates the inscription AN 6. 739. 

AN, ed. W. H. Macnaughten, 1839-42, 4. 100^«, Night 
809, AN 5. 461; metre tavM : 

“ fa-billdhi yd qaumi idd muttu fa'ktubd 

'ala lauhi qabri anna hdM mutayyamu.” 

M. Smith, Studies in Early Mysticism 192 (1931) quotes 
J&mi, Nafahat al-uns, ed. Nassau Lees, p. 36, to the 
effect that on the grave of the famous mystic, Du ’n-Nun 
al-Misri (oh. 857) “there appeared an inscription . . . 
which ran: “ This is the beloved of God, who died from 
his love to God, slain by God,” and whenever that in¬ 
scription was erased, it appeared again.” 

The following examples from classical phraseology 
may be useful as illustrations. The Arabic parallels are 
too numerous to require specific quotations. 

a. The beloved person wounds the lover, his or her eyes 
are like arrows and similar objects; for classical refer¬ 
ences see A. Spies, Militat omnis amans. Ein Beitrag 
zur Bilderspraohe der antiken Erotik, 1930, especially 
pp. 24 ff. I. Goldziher, Abhandlungen gur arabischen 
Philologie 1.117 (1896) lists and discusses some Arabic 
references. A survey of the mujun and of the airiyydt 
literature would doubtless reveal many reminiscences of 
classical phraseology. 

b. The protagonist(s) of the Greek novel are fre¬ 
quently compared with statues of a deity; cf. Rohde, 
l.c. 155. 

c. The likening to the moon of a beautiful face has 
been traced in Greek romance by Kerdnyi, 1 . c. 221, 221 
n. 60. The comparison of the beloved surrounded by her 
servants to the moon with stars (AN 3.31 in prose) 
goes back as far as Sappho (Ode 3.1 ff.). 'Umar b. abl 
Rabi'a (ed. P. Schwarz) 168. 11 and al-Walld b. Yazld 
(ed. P. Gabrieli, RSO 15.1 ff.) 51. 4, 5 have it, e. g., and 
an-Nabiga ad-Dubyanl (ed. W. Ahlwardt) 3.10 uses the 
simile in a panegyric on king an-Nu'man III of al-RIra. 


Another problem requiring further investigation 
is the relation of Arabic to classical (and to Pro- 
vengal) love theory. In this paper I only wish to 
draw attention to the fact that theoretical discus¬ 
sion of love and its psychology accompanied Ara¬ 
bic love poetry as it did Greek. It can be assumed 
that the contribution of this literary genre to the 
opinions and attitudes, displayed in the Greek 
novel, was equalled by the contribution made by 
its Arabic counterpart to the contents of later 
Arabic lyrics. At the same time it can be said 
of both the Greek and the Arabic theorists that 
for their argumentation they mainly depended on 
the testimony of poetry.®* 

All the protagonists of both the Greek romance 
and the AN have one quality in common: they are 
beautiful. Their beauty is their raison d’Hre, and 
the prime, not to say the only tangible, cause of 
their being loved. Consequently, the description 
of the hero and the heroine acquires major impor¬ 
tance. Again, the presentation of the lovers’ per¬ 
son in the AN reflects the elaborate descriptive 
techniques of the novel. Yet it seems that the AN 
proceed more independently when portraying hu¬ 
man beings than when setting the scenery for their 
actions. This fact is probably due to the early 
development of a genuine model code for the ided 
individual at least as far as women are concerned. 
The conventions of the early poetry,®® and litera¬ 
ture of the type of the so-called Letter of al- 

al-'Askarf, Diw&n al-ma'dnt 1. 16f. (Cairo 1352) lists 
some of an-Nabiga’s imitators. 

Cf. Rohde, 1. c. 56 ff. aad F. Wilhelm, Bheinisches 
Museum, N. F. 57. 55 f. (1902) on the classical literature 
nepl Iparos, ipwriKy rexpy, etc. Characteristic of the 
Arabic way of treating the subject are Abff Da’ud al- 
Isfahani (ob. 909; GAL Suppl. 1.249 wrongly 898), 
Kitdb ag-zahra (ed. R. A. Nykl, 1932) and Ibn Hazm 
(ob. 1064), Tauq al-hamdma (ed. D. K. Petrof, 1914, 
transl. R. A. Nykl, 1931) and the §§ 155-75 of the same 
author’s Kalimdt fi 'l-atbdq (in the translation of M. 
Asin Palacios, 1916; on the book cf. Nykl, AJSL 40. 
30 ff.). The Kitdb az-zahra clearly shows the author’s 
familiarity with Plato. The book was analyzed by L. 
Massignon, La passion d’al-Hallaj, 1922, 1. 169 ff. 

But already long before these authors, probably toward 
the end of the 8th century, the Barmakid, Yahya b. 
Rftlid,^ who fell into disfavor in 803 A. D., had “ philoso¬ 
phers ” discuss in his presence the nature of love. The 
same topic was discussed at the courts of al-Ma’mun 
(813-833) and al-Muntasir (861-2). For al-Ma’mun cf. 
F. Rosenthal, Islamic Culture 14. 421 (1940) who quotes 
Yaqht, Irsdd al-arib, ed. D. 8. Margoliouth, 5. 280 f.; 
for al-Muntasir cf. Mas'udi, 1 . c. 6. 368 ff. and 7. 311 ff. 

Cf. my Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 51 ff. 
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Mundir on the Perfect Woman definitely sup¬ 
port such an assumption.®' 

The more elaborate stories of the AN are careful 
in depicting the setting of the scenery. Like the 
novel the AN favor gardens as the meeting-place 
of the lovers and the predilection for extensive de¬ 
scriptions, so characteristic of the Greek style, 
survives in full force. The descriptions of palaces 
and gardens are worked out for their own sake 
rather than for their function in the tale. It 
would be difficult not to recognize them as the 
direct descendants of the iK^poo-is, the descriptive 
yevos of artistic prose. 

Antithesis and parallelism of clauses, the re¬ 
quirements of the classical form, recur in the 
compositions of the AN, and as in the Greek model 
the manner of expression comes very close to poetry 
proper.®® The iK<j>pa<n^ was in high favor with the 

Tabari, Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur Zeit 
der Sasaniden, transl. Th. NSldeke, 1879, 326 f. 

More or less elaborate deseriptions of the pro¬ 
tagonists are frequent in the AN. Cf. e. g. 1. 102f., 
2. 378 £f., 393 f., 3. 271, 5.115, 364 £f., 450 f. It must be 
said, however, that in spite of their relatively inde¬ 
pendent style the AN descriptions of beautiful persons 
bear definite resemblance in type e. g. to the 'EK(ppoorts 
KaWoas of (Pseudo-) Libanios (ed. R. Poerster, 1903 fif., 
8.541-6; Latin translation in P. Morel’s edition of Li¬ 
banios, Paris 1606-27, 2.709-12; on the spuriousness of 
the Ekphrasis see Poerster, l.c. 8.439); §§12-5 in 
particular sound familiar to the reader of the AN. 
(Note also p. 541'’; 'Epws ykp ex tSv eKeirr/s 6iiiiarav 
Mieve). S6der, l.c. 96 n. 108 refers to a type of brief 
and precise deseription of persons, oceasionally employed 
in the Apocryphal New Testament whieh strangely re¬ 
sembles the technique used in the Arabic ayyAm litera¬ 
ture. (Cf. W. Caskel, Islamica 3, Suppl. pp. 35 flf.) 
Lukian, Alexandres of Ahonuteichos, ch. 3, provides an 
example from a higher literary sphere. Seder feels 
reminded of the style of the letter. P. Wendland, Die 
hellenistisch-rSmische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu 
Judentum und Christentum 23 (1907) notes the occur¬ 
rence of this descriptive teehnique, which he charac¬ 
terizes as “ inspired by the style of the police warrant,” 
in both the post-Christian historians and the apocryphal 
Acts. It may be worth mentioning that O. Schissel von 
Pleschenberg undertook to reconstruct the ideal woman 
as eonceived by the novelists: Das weibliche Sch6n- 
heitsideal nach seiner Darstellung im griechischen Roman, 
Zs. f. Aesthetik u. allg. Kunstwiss. 2.381-405 (1907). 

Nikolaos Sophistes, in L. v. Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci, 1853-6, 3. 491 ff. gives the theory of the ixfipaais. 
He describes its purpose: ireiparai dearas robs dxoioPTas 
ipyafeadai. Por a modern treatment of the subject cf. 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 1898, pp. 285 f., 288 ff. 
Examples in point from the AN: a. gardens: 1.467, 
4. 474 f., 5. 587 f., 605, 659 ff., 6. 411, and often; b. palaces, 
treasures, etc.; 1.83, 192 ff., 331 f., 2.316, 783 flf., 842 flf., 
3.226 (curtain), 4.256ff., 5.360 f. AN 6.168 the 


Byzantines: the extensive description of the hero’s 
palace and his garden in the popular epic of Digenis 
Akritas (10th century) is a typical example.®® No 
less typical is the scene of Digenis with his beloved 
in the garden.®” The manner in which Digenis’ 
palace is presented is identical with that adopted 
by Constantin Porphyrogennetos when he describes 
the buildings erected by Basil I (868-886).®’ It is 
significant for the strength of the l/c<^pacns tradi¬ 
tion that it was continued both on Byzantine and 
on Arabic soil.®® The transplanting of the «<()pao-is 
into Arabic prose roughly coincides with the rise 
of descriptive poetry under Greek influence, in the 
9th and 10th centuries A. D.®® 

paintings in a public bath-house are mentioned but not 
described; here religious prejudice may have checked the 
author. There are also non-ekphrastic descriptions in 
the AN; e. g. 3. 6 flf., 12 f., 13 f., etc. The Apocrypha are 
fond of descriptions of buildings; cf. SBder, 1. c. 202 f. 

"“Ed. Sathas-Legrand, 1875, vss. 2702-859. 

““yss. 1877-1920. 

** Vita Basilii, in: Theophanes Continuatus, ed. I. 
Bekker, 1838, pp. 321 flf. For the reference to Digenis 
I am indebted to H. Gr^goire, Conference sur Digenis 
Akritas, 1941, p. 13 of the English typescript. 

Rohde, 1 . c. 512 f. and 624 discusses the garden scenes 
in the novel; the general attitude toward nature in the 
Greek romance is presented 1. c. 508 f. and 624. A. Biese, 
Die Entwicklung des Naturgefuhls bei den Griechen und 
Romern, 1882-4, is somewhat disappointing in his treat¬ 
ment of the novel (1. 120flf.) as he almost confines him¬ 
self to Longos. Outside of the novel we meet with the 
garden as the scene of love-enjoyment e. g. in one of the 
letters of Aristainetos (around 450 a. n., ed. J. F. Bois- 
sonade, 1822, I 3) whose description of the garden is a 
typical ixdipaais. About one century earlier, Libanios 
wrote his famous'EK^pairis tapes (1. c. 8. 479-82) and that 
of “the Garden” {ibid. 8. 485f.; spurious according to 
Foerster, ibid. 8.439), both strikingly similar to the 
later Arabic specimens. 

Cf. Taha Husain, La rhetorique arabe de Djdhiz a 
'Abd al-Kdhir (introduction to his edition of Qudfima, 
Naqd an-natr, 1933), p. 9. He considers the Hellenistic 
influence in both the poet Abfi Tammam (ob. probably 
846) and the prosaist 'Abd al-Hamid (ob. 749) incon¬ 
testable and borne out in Abfi Tammam’s work by his 
precision of ideas, his predilection for the description of 
nature, the insertion of philosophical ideas, and by his 
endeavors to achieve real unity in his poems. Brockel- 
mann, GAL Suppl. 1.135 n. 1 considers T^ha 5usain’s 
view improbable. But the verses of al-Buhturi (ed. 
Constantinople, 1300) 1. 133, 7-9 (transl. Husain p. 10) 
and the passage in Ibn Qutaiba, Adab al-kdtib, ed. M. 
Grunert, 1901, pp. 3 f., strongly support the theory of 
some Greek influence. Incidentally, both the poet al- 
Buhturi and the scholar Ibn Qutaiba are hostile to this 
foreign trend. F. Gabrieli, RSO 13.224 (1932) remarks 
on the Hellenistic influence noticeable in the ethical 
writings of Ibn al-Muqaflfa' (ob. 757). Spring poems by 
al-Buhturi (ob. 897) and Ibn al-Mu'tazz (ob. 908) are 
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I am enelined to trace the mundzara (compari¬ 
son of, dispute for precedence between, two objects), 
of which two specimens occur in the AN, back to 
the Greek genre of the truy/cptcns. The style of the 
mundzara has been definitely moulded by the de- 
clamatio. Eristic poetry and prose were cultivated 
throughout antiquity.®^ Von Wilamowitz lists 
the earliest cmyKpto-ets and stresses the importance 
of the Contest of Homer and Hesiod for the de¬ 
velopment of the genre.®® 

AN 3. 602 ff. revives the old dispute about the 
respective rank of the sexes. The line of argument 
by which Budur in male disguise tries to win over 
Qamar az-zaman to pederasty,®^ may represent a 
late echo of the classical ^-qTrjfui whether love of 
men or love of women is preferable.®® Three 
mundzarat are united in the AN story of the 
Yamanite and His Six Slave Girls who are paired 
off to praise their own attractions and to satirize 
the physical peculiarities of their rivals.®® 

What Norden says of the style of the de- 
clamatio ^®® applies word for word to the Arabic 
“ disputes for precedence ”; they are as passionate, 
as full of KaKo^rjkla and forcible treatment, as 
saturated with pointed sentences and quotations as 
their literary ancestors. It is fairly obvious that 

referred to by Brockelmann, GAL Suppl. 1.126, 129. 
For the development of Arabic flower and landscape 
poetry in the 10th century cf. A. Mez, The Renaissance 
of Islam, transl. Khuda Bukhsh and D. S. Margoliouth, 
1937, 261 fl. The first signs of that new approach to 
nature which is primarily represented by as-§anaubari 
(ob. 945) can be discerned in some of Abii Nuwas’ (ob. 
810) verses; cf. GAL Suppl. 1.145. 

Cf. M. Haupt, Opuscula 3. 20 f. (1876). 

Antigonus von Karystos, 1881, 294 f. 

This contest is supposed to have taken place at the 
funeral games held in honor of king Amphidamas of 
Chalkis. The work was composed during the reign of 
Hadrian, but is based on an account of the sophist 
Alkidamas of Elaea, 4th century B. c. The judge, by the 
way, despite the sympathy of the audience, decides in 
favor of Hesiod. It is of interest that Friedrich Nietzsche 
discussed the subject, Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 25. 528- 
40 (1870). This type of a contest between two poets 
survived in Arabic; cf. e. g. Imru’ulqais versus at-Tau’am 
(Imru’ulqais, ed. W. Ahlwardt, poem 22) and 'Abid 
versus Imru’ulqais ('Abid, ed. C. J. Lyall, App. 10). 
Attractive classical examples are Theocrit, Idylls 5, 6, 
8 and 9. 

AN 2. 495 ff. 

Cf. Ach. Tat. II 35.3 ff. the dialogue between 
Kleitophon and Menelaos, and F. Wilhelm, 1. e. 61. 

AN 3. 289-308. 

Kunstprosa, pp. 277 ff. 

von Wilamowitz, Hermes 35. 28 (1900) explains the 
term, but does not share Norden’s interpretation of it. 


the habit of having people improvise harangues to 
meet fictitious situations or to prove sententious 
theses stems from the moOiaas (exercises in fic¬ 
titious discussion) of the schools of the rheto¬ 
ricians.^®® The Arabs follow the Greek tradition 
even in discussing dSo^ot modeaeis: Lukian’s En¬ 
comium of the Fly ®®® has its counterpart in ‘Abd 
as-Samad b. al-Fadl’s speech on the halq al-ha'udu 
which is said to have been so long as to fill three 
majlis.^°* The Arabic mundzara as represented in 
poetry by Ibn ar-Eumi’s (ob. 889 or 896) two con¬ 
test poems: Narcissus and Rose and Pen and 
Sword,^°^ and, considerably later, in saj\ by the 
discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
Virgin and Bride in the 43rd maqama of al-Hariri 
(ob. 1122),^®® gave rise to the development of the 
Persian mundzara which soon came to surpass by 
far its parent.®®® 

On the iv6Beais cf. Rohde, 1. c. 295 n. 2, 308, and 
309 where the extempore character is stressed; see also 
Norden, Kunstprosa 129 f. on the development of the 
“ Schuldeklamation,” the Siarpigri, from the dialogue. 

Transl. Fowler, 3. 261 ff. Isokrates, Oratio X, § 12 
criticizes the rhetor Polykrates for his panegyrics on 
bees and salt. Polykrates was also the author of an 
encomium on mice; cf. Aristotle, Rhetoric II 24. 6. Th. 
C. Burgess, Chicago University. Studies in classical 
philology 3, 1902, 157 ff. discusses the jro/jdSofo ^KlifUa 
and lists the most noted specimens. 

Bay&n 1. 247. 

GAL Suppl. 1.125; the edition referred to by 
Brockelmann is not accessible to me. 

Ed. F. Steingass, 1897, pp. 361-3. 

H. Eth5, Ueber persische Tenzonen, Verhandlg. d. 
5. intern. Orientalisten-Congresses, 1881, 1. Haifte, p. 52 
and 52 n. 1, maintains the independence of the Persian 
mundzara on the rather futile ground that the earlier 
Arabic mundzara is not poetic in the strict sense of the 
word as is the Persian, but is written in either prose or 
rhymed prose. The poems of Ibn ar-Rumi, referred to 
above, refute this contention. Incidentally, nos. 5 and 
6 in Ethe’s list of Arabic mundzardt, two little tracts 
by one H4mid b. al-^akkAk, are not, as Eth6 believes, 
prose but mawdliyd poems. (Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. cod. or., 
1838, no. 640.5 and 6). To his catalogue should be 
added: Ahmad b. abi Tahir Taiffir (ob. 893), Mufdharat 
al-ward wa’n-narjis; cf. Fihrist, p. 146. at-Tanfihf (ob. 
994), al-Faraj ba'd as-sidda 2.196 (Cairo 1903/4), and 
accordingly GAL Suppl. 1. 210 give the title as Fadd’il 
al-ward 'aid ’n-narjis. This book is said by Tanuhl 
(l.c.) to be more extensive than that composed by Ibn 
Lankak (10th century) with the same title. Persian 
munAzarat are listed and discussed by Ethe, GIF 2. 226- 
9. The direct comparison of these munazarat with the 
poetical competitions of Theocrit which Ethe, Tenzonen, 
p. 54, suggests is untenable. The aiyspiats is perpetuated 
in the mundzara proper, the dytaf is reflected in the 
poetical contests mentioned above. It ought to be noted 
that the Syrian Narses (ob. after 503) composed ten- 
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The habit of the AN narrators of recounting the 
heroes’ lives from the very beginning and of giving 
due consideration to their education goes back to 
Xenophon’s Cyrupaedia whose influence on the 
Greek novel—or whose position in its develop¬ 
ment—has often been notedfl“® This derivation 
becomes all the more conclusive as D. S. Margo- 
liouth noted among the political works of Ahmad 
b. abi Tahir Taifur some treatises which, it would 
seem, were written “ in the form of historical ro¬ 
mances, a style initiated by Xenophon in his 
Cyrupaedia.” 

The prosimetrical form of most of the AN seems 
to be a genuine Arabic, or at any rate an Oriental, 
contribution. The fact that the Menippean satire 
and to some extent the novels themselves present 
the same mixed form has tended to confuse the 
views. There can be little doubt, however, that 
prosimetry occurs in the classical sphere only many 
centuries after it developed in the East; its al¬ 
leged initiator, Menipp, was of Oriental birth; 
and it is quite evident that the form must be very 
old in the 'arahiyya. While, then, it should be 
stated that the composite form of prose and verse, 
so characteristic of the AN, is of Near Eastern 
growth, it is not unlikely that the established con- 


zons; cf. Brockelmann, Die syrische und die christlich- 
ardbische Litteratur, 1907, p. 65. C. Brockelmann, Asia 
Major, 1.32f. (1925), and earlier. Melanges H. Deren- 
iourg, 1909, pp. 231 ff., is inclined to assign Persian 
origin to the munazara. But the earlier Arabic verses 
quoted, the Iranian descent of whose authors Brockel¬ 
mann is careful to note, can hardly be considered even 
rudimentary mun^zardt in the strict meaning of the 
term. This goes even for the verses of al-'Abbas b. al- 
Ahnaf (ob. 803), pp. 27 f. (ed. Constantinople 1298). 
Thus, it is quite possible that M. Steinschneider, 8BWA 
phil.-hist. K.I., 155 (1908) Abh. 4, pp. 35 and 42, is right 
when he attributes the first Arabic munazara to (Pseudo- 
?) Jahiz (ob. 869). I agree, however, with Brockel¬ 
mann, Melanges, pp. 231 f., that Steinschneider, 1. c. 7, 
was mistaken in deriving the munazara from the classi¬ 
cal Arabic fahr poetry. According to its latest editor, 
J. M. Unvala, the only extant munazara in Pahlavl 
literature, the “ Contest of the Palm-Tree and the Coat,” 
ultimately goes back to another version “ perhaps written 
in imitation of the Arabic mufdbara" {B808 2.639). 
The little book cannot, therefore, be quoted in support of 
the theory that the tenzon originated in Persia. 

Cf. e. g. Perry, 1. o. 104 n. 15, E. Schwartz, 1. c. ch. 2. 

^'"‘Lectures on Arabic Bistorians, 1930, p. 115. The 
Fihrist p. 146 records among other works of his: 

(1) Kitdb martaba Burmuz b, Kisra Nusirwdn and 

(2) Kitdb al-malik al-Bdbili wa’l-malik al-Misri al- 
bdgiydni wa’l-malik al-haktm ar-Rumi, which are most 
likely those referred to by Margoliouth. 


vention of the Greek novel helped to establish the 
parallel convention in the AN. This view, more¬ 
over, implies that in the AN prosimetry is a popu¬ 
lar development.^^® 

It is worthy of brief notice that the bulk of the 
AN would meet the requirements of classical 
literary theory with regard to the novel: the stories 
are wAdo-pa, not tj/evSo's. The borderline between 
what could but did not happen (the TrAdaga) and 
what could not happen is, of course, drawn at a 
different place in Greek and in Muslim culture: 
the general belief in demons, for instance, goes far 
to change the outlook in this respect. But we must 
beware of drawing the lines according to our 
present-day concepts. For the Muslim audience, 
the AN are just as much “ plasmatic ” material as 
the novels were for the Greek listener.^^^ 

The following details are meant to illustrate 
further the influence of the Greek romance on the 
AN. No motive or plot parallels, such as ship¬ 
wrecks or assault by robbers, will be indicated, 
nor will features common to fairy-tales in general 
be listed, such as falling in love upon hearing the 

Similar views concerning the AN are held by Litt- 
mann, 1001 Nacht, pp. 28 f., and Horovitz, 8puren, p. 96. 
C. Burdach, 8BBA 1904, p. 899, believes that the 
“ Misehform ” originated in Syria in the 3rd century B. c. 
While he is mistaken in assigning this definite place 
and time of origin to a form so widely diffused through 
different civilizations, Burdach is right in insisting on 
its popular character, as against von Wilamowitz, 1. c. 
299. Rohde, 1. c. 407 and 622 does not contribute much 
to the question. Eeitzenstein, Tefnutlegende, p. 30 also 
believes in the Oriental background of the “ mixed form.” 
Prof. R. H. Pfeiffer, in a letter dated April 1, 1939, 
kindly directed my attention to the prosimetric passages 
in the Book of Genesis. When O. Immisch, Neue Jbb. 
f. d. klass. Altertum 47.420 (1921) refers to phrases 
like chanter et dire, singen und sagen, as proofs of the 
prosimetry of the works of art thus introduced, he 
stereotyped Arabic ansada yaqulu comes to mind. For 
the original meaning of this phrase cf. Goldziher, Ab- 
handlungen zur arabischen Philologie 1.25 (1896). 

On the classical theory and the concepts used there 
cf. Kerdnyi, 1. o. ch. 1, and K. Barwick, Bermes, 63. 261- 
87 (1928). Arabic theory dislikes the muhdl, the im¬ 
possible or the absurd, in poetry. Cf. e. g. al-'Askari, 
Kitdb as-sind'atain, 1320, p. 286, al-Baqill4nl, Pjdz al- 
QuPdn, Cairo 1352, p. 174^ Dfi ’r-Rumma (ed. C. H. H. 
Macartney 1919) 57.48, quoted Baydn 1.129. Again it 
should be recalled that geographical lore is not con¬ 
sidered here, although it may be said that the average 
Muslim would find very little ^evSos in, say, the seafaring 
yarns of the AN. 

Prominent also in the Apocrypha; cf. Soder, l.c. 
42 and 48. 
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praise of the girl if they do not have any par¬ 
ticular significance. 

(1) The degradation of a novel motive is well 
demonstrated by the substitution in the AN of 
drugging with banj to the “ Scheintod ” of the 
romance.^^* 

(2) As in the novel, but not as regularly, the 
hero is accompanied by a friend who, at times, 
acquires considerable importance for the action of 
the novel. The Apocrypha follow the novel.^^° 

(3) All AN tales—or parts of tales—^modelled 
on the novel pattern follow the novel convention 
also in that they lead the events to an end favorable 
to the lovers. In this connection it must be 
stressed that the happy ending does not appear 
everywhere in the other parts of the AN. 

(4) The importance of letters in the love in¬ 
trigue is common to both the novel and the AN . 
There can hardly be any doubt that the AN con¬ 
tinue the Alexandrine fashion of describing even 
mythical lovers as corresponding freely.^^® 

(5) The general importance of dreams in the 
technique of both novel and AN.^^^ 

(6) In both groups of tales and in the Apo¬ 
crypha, the people take an interest in the fate of 
the lovers.*^® 


Cf. Ach. Tat. II 13 and Ker6nyi, 1 . c. 243, AN 
2.80ff., 5.114. 

The Apocrypha here preserve the level of the novel, 
SSder pp. 87 ff. The examples from the AN are very 
numerous. Religious use of banj in the Pahlavi book 
of Artdk Yirdi, ed. E. West, 1872, ch. 2. Cf. West’s 
remarks, pp. LIX ff. 

““Seder, l.c. 46 ff. AN e. g. 2.434ff. (Marzuwan; 
cf. Kerenyi’s remarks, l.c. 254 n. 124) and 5.252ff. 
(Sa'id). 

For the “ literary love-letters ” see the interesting 
discussion of H. Peter, Der Brief in der romischen Lit- 
teratur, ASGW 20 no. 3, pp. 188 ff. In the AN, cf. e.g. 
3.399 ff. The dependence of the Arabic non-literary 
letter on the Greek will have to be investigated in detail. 
Greek letters like those reproduced by Deissmann 1. o. 
152 ff. make the survival of Greek formulae and arrange¬ 
ment fairly probable. Cf. also the copious collection of 
Greek opening and closing formulae in F. X. J. Exler, 
The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, 1923, pp. 23 ff. 
and 69 ff. 

Cf. Ker^nyi, l.c. 165ff. 

““Greek references: SSder, l.c. 101 f.; similar in the 
story Basset, 1. c. 2. 100 ff. Appeal of the lover-poet to 
his people, e.g. 'Umar b. abi Rabi'a 235.2, Jamil (ed. 
F. Gabrieli, JtHO 17. 40 ff.) 2.1 f. Rohde, 1. c. 495 briefly 
mentions the fact for the romance. In the Greek novels 
the people assemble in the end for an acclamatio. On 
the acclamatio and its different function in the novel 


(7) The reaction of the community, or the 
audience, or even the individual to the events is 
amazement, 'ajab,^'^^ that same cxwAylis which in 
classical theory should be part of the effect of the 
lt.v6o<s.^^° In the miracle tale the serves to 

emphasize reality and truth of the report. The 
ToVos originates in the aretalogical narrative.^^^ 


and the “ Wundererzahlung ” cf. E. Peterson, Efs de6i 
140 ff. (1926). Peterson does not discuss the Byzantine 
acclamationes as presented in Constantin Porphyrogen- 
netos, De caerimoniis, ed. J. J. Reiske, 1829-30, I 2-9 
(new ed. with French translation by A. Vogt, 1935, pp. 
29 ff.). It is important to realize that the takhir in 
Muslim ritual is nothing else but a fUyat-acclamatio 
(cf. Peterson, l.c. 196ff.), the best known example of 
which occurs in Acta 19. 34: MeydX?; ^ '^Apre/j.ts ’’Eipealtav. 
Littmann, Z8 4.320 (1926) feels “reminded” of the 
Muslim formula by the fieyas-acclamatio. In this con¬ 
nection the Muslim sah&da may be compared with 
acclamationes like that taken from the Acta Nerei et 
Achillei (quoted Peterson, l.c. 186) when Petrus re¬ 
suscitates a dead child: Els 6e6s ir ovpavw sal enl yrjs 
Sr nirpos Ktipvaaei, or (Peterson, l.c. 187): Els Seis 
piyas Kal Swarhi, 6v ■fipp.'qvevaep -liptv 6 KaWtseXaSos Mjjvds, 
and the like. It must, of course, be remembered that 
the eh tfc^s-formula is an acclamatio, not a creed. Yet, 
the combination of a eh Stos-formula with the statement 
that a specified person, say, Petrus or Muhammad, is the 
herald or apostle of this God is highly suggestive of a 
connection, the real nature of which remains to be in¬ 
vestigated. It should be noted that even a “ typically 
Muslim ” formula like in sd’a ’llahu is paralleled in 
Greek. The pious reservation “ if the gods will ”—rSv 
Sear SeXivTuv —is frequent in pagan texts. Cf. Deiss¬ 
mann l.c. 181 n. 16 and the literature there quoted. 

In this connection it may be tentatively suggested that 
the so-called “ mystical letters ” at the beginning of 29 
Suras, whose function has not yet been explained satis¬ 
factorily, reflect the voces mysticae so familiar to us 
from the magic papyri and from documents like the 
famous Mithras liturgy which A. Dieterich published. 
(Cf. Fine Mithrasliturgie, 1903, pp. 2 ff. and 32 ff.). 
For the Koranic letters and their proposed interpreta¬ 
tions see Noldeke-Schwally, Geschichte des Qorans, 1919, 
2. 68 ff. O. Loth, ZDMG 35. 603 (1881) before discussing 
the interpretations listed in Tabari’s Tafsir, appositely 
stresses Muhammad’s weakness for the miraculous and 
the obscure. His ready response to any symbolism of 
this type is beyond doubt. 

On 'ajih as term of literary criticism see the writer, 
JAGS 61.55 (1941). Dionysius of Halikarnassus, De 
Lysia c. 13 remarks that Lysias’ style is not Savpaarg, 
that “ it fails to astonish.” 

““ Peterson, 1. c. 193 ff. and in particular p. 194 n. 2. 
Astonishment as reaction to the beauty of a person like 
in the AN, in the Apocalypse of Peter, Akhmim Frag¬ 
ment, ed. A. Dieterich, Nekyia, pp. 2^“ and 4^; transl. 
M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 1926, p. 
508, vss. 8, 11. 

““ 0. Weinreich, Fabel, Aretalogie, Novelle, 8BHA 
phil.-hist. Kl. 1931, Heft 7, p. 12. 
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Some minor details worth noting are the fol¬ 
lowing items: 

a. Kerenyi, 1. c., p. 154, n. 10, rightly points 
to the connection of the transformation of Sidi 
Nuhnan into a dog, AN" 6. 368 ff., and the details 
of his life as a dog with the transformation into 
an ass of Lukios (Pseudo-Lukian) and the de¬ 
tailed treatment of his life as an animal. The 
fate of a human being transformed into an animal 
is nowhere else in the AN described in a manner 
comparable to the Sidi Nuhnan story. 

b. 0. Weinreich, Gebet und Wunder, 1939, pp. 
343 ff., discusses at length the opening of doors 
through the instrumentality of a magic word or 
formula. Without referring to the story, Wein- 
reich thereby aptly illustrates the mental back¬ 
ground of the “ Sesame, open your door ’’-formula 
which is so important in the story of Ali Baba, 
AN 3. 841 ff. 

c. The ring with the killing fire-rays, AN 6. 
183 ff. and 6. 640, reminds one of the fire-garment 
of St. Thekla.^“ 

d. The significance of Qamar az-zaman’s em¬ 
ployment as gardener, AN 3. 467 ff., is explained 
by parallels from the novel.^^^ 

Ill 

There exists no documentary evidence to prove 
the actual transmission of the classical elements. 
While the facts as presented above constitute by 
themselves convincing evidence of Greek survivals, 
it may be well to adduce indications of identical 
processes from related literary fields so as to de¬ 
monstrate at least the likelihood of a development 
the individual phases of which unfortunately 
escape us.’^^ 

Cf. Kerenyi, 1. c. 147 n. 140. 

Cf. Kerenyi, 1. c. 105 ff. 

The methodology of establishing literary or cultural 
dependence whenever full documentation of the actual 
borrowing cannot he obtained has been brilliantly de¬ 
veloped by J. Ribera, Origenes del Justicia de Aragdn, 
pp. 192 ff. (1897). Ribera’s problem was the demon¬ 
stration of Arabic influence on the judicial system of the 
Aragonese. Still more closely related to our difficulty 
is the inability of M. Asin of proving the infiltration of 
Dants’ mind with Muslim ideas by presenting full docu¬ 
mentation of the process, although the fact of their in¬ 
fluence could be established beyond doubt. Consequently, 
Asln’s sagacious reflections on the subject of transmis¬ 
sion, Revue de Utterature comparee 4. 388 ff. (1924) and, 
more briefly, in Islam and the Divine Comedy, 1926, pp. 
237 ff. can be referred to in support of our position. 


E. Sbder'^® has conclusively shown how many 
romance elements have entered the apocryphal 
writings of the New Testament. The survivals not 
only include the main motives of the novel action, 
but also substantial parts of its conventional 
scenery and—this is particularly significant—its 
love attitude.’^® It cannot be doubted that the 
apocryphal literature has been very important in 
preserving the older forms. There are, inci¬ 
dentally, at least two parallels between motives of 
the Apocrypha and the AN. The draught that 
has the power of transforming human beings into 
animals which is used by Queen Lab, AN 5. 
140 ff., reminds one of the draught mentioned in 
the Acts of Andrew and Matthew, eh. 1 ff. The 
same Acts introduce cannibals who before de¬ 
vouring their victims feed them a fattening dish 
which dims their consciousness, a detail familiar 
to us from the third travel of Sindbad.^^® The fact 
that tales typical of early Christian literature have 
found their way into Arabic narratives is amply 
exemplified by the stories collected by E. Basset in 
the third volume of his Mille et un contes}^^ 


Another unmistakeable transfer of a literary tradition 
which cannot be fully documented has been discussed by 
T. Andrae, MO 25. 297 ff. On p. 327 Andrae speaks of 
the “ intangible but indubitable ” influence of the Chris¬ 
tian ascetic legends on the stories of the Muslim zuhh&d. 
In this connection Andrae notes the exact agreement of 
the mystical term rS,ha (rest) with the corresponding 
dvivavaii. It may be to the point to note that Goldziher, 
Islam 6.177 (1915/16), too, feels that the proof of actual 
literary transmission can occasionally be dispensed with 
when the migration of ideas can be convincingly estab¬ 
lished by indirect methods. 

1. 0. 148. 

Soder, 1. o. 34, 42, 95 f., 124 ff., 129, 136, 138 ff. 

eh. 1. 

“2 AN 4. 129 ff.; SSder, 1. o. 79 n. 67. 

12“ I am referring especially to the following: the 
legend of Duraij, pp. 185 ff.; the story of the slave, pp. 
288 ff., where Basset fails to recognize the Christian 
motive of the secret saint who, when discovered, flees 
from the glorification bestowed upon him, or her: cf. 
W. Bousset, Arohiv f. Religionswiss. 21. 1 ff. (1922); 
the story reappears AN 3. 746ff.; and the legend of the 
hermit falsely accused of debauchery, pp. 482 ff. 

The story of the son of Hfirfin ar-Ra§id who withdraws 
from the court to lead an ascetic life as an unknown 
workman, AN 3. 546 ff.—3. 347 ff. in Basset—, refiects 
the legend of St. Alexios. (Cf. Littmann, AN 6.751.) 
The story, originally Syrian, is represented several times 
in Arabic literature. Cf. NSldeke, ZDMO 43.327 f. 
(1889) where the AN version also is referred to, and 
ZDMG 53.256ff. (1899). Here NSldeke suggests that 
the figure of the prince, who is usually called Ahmad b. 
Harfin ar-Rasld as-Sabti, is nothing but Alexios, the 
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Syria is the geographical centre of the Apocry¬ 
pha.^^® The vitality of the classical forms of life 
up to the very eve of the Muslim conquest is at¬ 
tested by the verses of Hassan b. Ttbit (ca. 590- 
674) in which he taunts some of his adversaries by 
calling them “ histrions of Gaza.” Hassan 
visited Damascus early in the 7th century and 
later became the “court-poet” of the Prophet.^®^ 
The close administrative cooperation between the 
Arabs and the conquered Greeks is well known.®*® 
To increase further the probability of Greek 
form infiltration into the AN, parallel transitions 
of Greek literary yivr] and form elements into 
Arabic literature will be briefly discussed. 

(1) C. H. Becker, Islamstudien 1. 501 ff. traces 
the development of the Ubi sunt qui ante nos in 
mimdo fuere-motive from its origin in the dia¬ 
tribe of the Cynics to its application in Arabic 
literature.®®* 

saintly son of the Christian Emperor, Theodosios, in 
Muslim garb. Goldziher, JRAS 1904, p. 133 declares the 
legend to be of Buddhist origin. 

Another illustration of the contribution of Christian 
literature to Arabic tales is the disputation of St. 
Catherine in the third of her Passiones (ed. J. Viteau, 
1897, pp. 44 ff., analyzed by J. Bidez, Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift 11. 388ff. (1902)). Here the saint defends 
her faith against the most learned doctors of the Empire 
much in the same style as Tawaddud, AN 3. 651 ff., dis¬ 
putes with the scholars of the caliph. This story, various 
replicae of which were widely read during the later 
Middle Ages, probably was composed (or compiled) 
about 900 A. D.; cf. Horovitz, ZDMG 57.175 (1903). 
Littmann, AN 6.759, quotes Horovitz for the theory 
that the story was modelled on a Book of the Philosopher 
who was examined by the slave-girl Qitdr, which was a 
translation from the Greek. 

Cf. S6der, 1. c. 38. 

maydmis itazza, plyoi of Gaza; ed. H. Hirschfeld, 
193. 3. 

Cf. Horovitz, Spuren, pp. 87 ff. 

Some Greek expressions must have been familiar 
at least to individual Arabs. as-SuyOt!, Muzhir (BOlflq 
1882) 1. 134 relates that Suraih once replied to a ques¬ 
tion of 'All: “ q&lun,” i. e. Ka\6v, which word the com¬ 
mentator correctly explains by: “ asabta ” bi’r-rumiyya. 
It is also important to recall the fact that the Greek 
School of Alexandria was alive when the Arabs con¬ 
quered Egypt and that it continued under Muslim 
domination. Under 'Umar II (717-720) the School 
moved to Antioch, later, under al-Mutawakkil (847- 
861), to Harran, and finally, under al-Mu'tadid (892- 
902), to Bagdfld. Cf. M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien 
nach Bagdad, 8BBA, phil.-hist. Cl. 1930, pp. 4, 13 f., 
19 ff. On p. 14“ Meyerhof describes how the profane 
sciences, including rhetoric, were cultivated in the edu¬ 
cational centres situated on Syrian and Persian territory. 

Some Arabic references in O. Rescher, Abriss der 
arabischen Litteraturgeschichte, 1925-33, 1. 91 f. and 2. 7. 


(2) The elegy for animals, a Hellenistic crea¬ 
tion, suddenly reappears in Arabic during the first 
part of the 9th century.®*® 

(3) E. Sachau ®®® pointed out ®®® that the earliest 
biographies of Muhammad, which were by no 
means confined to a description of his campaigns, 
were entitled magdzi. This term, therefore, in the 
early days of Arabic historiography denoted the 
life-story of a person of religious eminence. This 
use of the word magdzi (“fights ”) stems from the 
Christian attitude of speaking of the great saints 
and martyrs as fighters, dOXrjTai, athletes of God, 
and of their acts as fights, adXoi, syr. tektdU}^^ 
This usage apparently survived, especially in 
Medina, till about the middle of the 8th century. 

(4) I. Goldziher, Ahhandlungen zur arabischen 
Philologie, vol. 2, Introduction pp. XLII f., states 
the connection between the Arabic mu'ammarun 
literature and the pMspo^ioi works of (Pseudo-) 
Lukian and Phlegon.®*® 

(5) J. Horovitz, Spuren griechischer Mimen im 

H. S. Santesson, The Moslem World, 32.40ff. (1^42) 
quotes a poem using the motive from 18th century 
Afghanistan. 

G. Herrlinger, Totenklage um Tiere in der antiken 
Dichtung, 1930, has no Greek, or Byzantine, quotations 
later than the 6th century. Thus, a gap in chronology 
obtains similar to that in the transmission of the form 
elements which later appear in the AN. The Arabic 
specimens in as-gfill (ob. 946), Kit&b al-awr&q (Section 
on contemporary poets), ed. J. Heyworth Dunne, 1934, 
p. 163 ff., are written by a certain Abfi Muhammad al- 
Q&sim b. Yusuf, brother of the better known Abfi Ja'far 
Ahmad b. Yusuf. Both were contemporaries of al- 
Ma’mfin. Agdnt 20. 56 f. refers to al-Qasim and mentions 
that most of his poems were ft madh al-bahd’im wa- 
mardti-hd. as-Sfili quotes elegies on a black goat (164 ff.) 
bugs and fieas (171 f.), a cat (172f.), ants and mice 
(175). While these elegies have the paradoxical char¬ 
acter which Herrlinger discusses 1. c. 72 ff., the elegy on 
a dove (193ff.) is slightly sentimental. 176 ff. the 
author has an elegy on the ^(?), Agdni 20.57® 
reads (?). Jahiz, ^ayawdn 1.14®® and 3.104®» 

has as the name of a bird. This reading sug¬ 

gests the emendation ^in as-§uli. The comment 
of ad-pamlrt, Saydt al-hayawdn, trans. A. S. G. Jayakar, 
London and Bombay 1906-8, II 1.117, under the heading 
is hardly satisfactory. The genre continues 
with elegies by Ibn al-'AUM (ob. 930) and Ibn al-'Amld 
(ob. 970) ; cf. Mez, 1. c. 255. 

®®' 8BBA 1904, p. 498 and 498 n. 2. 

®®® Horovitz followed his lead, 8puren, p. 83 n. 4. 

13* For references see Delehaye, l.e. 211 ff. 

®®“ Lukian, ch. 17 (ed. C. Jacobitz, 1870-2, 3.198) men¬ 
tions a long-lived Arab chief of 'Umhn; this Arab has 
been identified by O. Blau, ZDMG 27. 315ff. (1873). 
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Orient, has demonstrated the tenacious survival of 
the Greek ixlixo<s in the Arabic speaking world to 
this present day. Although Horovitz has no Arabic 
evidence prior to the 10th century the continuity 
of the development is incontestable.^^® 

(6) The influence of the Cyrupaedia, and (7) 
the Hellenistic impact on poetry in the 9th and 
10th centuries, have been discussed above.^^^ 

(8) P. Rosenthal has traced the influence of 
classical tradition in the early specimens of Ara¬ 
bic autobiography.^^^ Again, the Greek inspira¬ 
tion is shown to bear fruit during the 9th century 
A. 


Cf. particularly pp. 27 f. Fihrist, p. 312 not only 
mentions Arabic translations of Greek authorities who 
wrote on the various arts of jugglery, but also original 
Arabic treatises, such as the KU4b ai-Sa'haOa by 
'Ubald b. Kayyis, etc. In view of the material presented 
by Immisch, 1. c. 418 it seems fairly probably that the 
Muslim qussd^ have some connection with the Greek 
fiwpoMyoi, ippiyiXuTes, and similar folk. Horovitz, 
Spuren, pp. 22 flf. makes it clear that the typological 
background of the heroes of the maq&m&t (Hamadanl’s 
Abfl ’1-Fath, Hariri’s AbU Zaid) is to be found in the 
Mimus tradition. Brockelmann, El 3.161 £f., s. v. maqdma, 
does not touch upon the question of possible classical 
reminiscences and ignores the influence which the gd?? 
has probably had on the formation of the maqflma. 

H. Perfes, La poesie andalouse en arabe classique 
au X/® siicle, 1937, pp. 37 f. tentatively traces back the 
Risala at-taiodbi' wa’z-zawabi' by Abfl 'Amir b. Suhaid 
(about 1000 A.D.; EAL Suppl. 1.479 gives the name as 
Ibn §ahid and the date of the treatise as about 1030) 
to Greek models: Lukian, or Plato’s Kratylos or Phaidon. 
The risdla is related in genre, and perhaps the model of, 
Abo ’I-'AIA’ al-Ma'arrl’ (ob. 1057) Risdla al-gufrdn. 
Both describe a journey through Paradise in a somewhat 
humorous vein and with a view to literary criticism. 

Analecta Orientalia 14. Sff. (1937). 

““Andrae, MO 25.322 n. 1, referring to Lohmeyer, 
Diatheke, 1913, pp. 32 ff. (not accessible to me), notes 
the terminological agreement of Arabic wasiyya and 
Greek SiadiKy (originally: testamentum, will, bequest) 
in the sense of “ Last Teachings of a Sage.” It would 
probably be fruitful to subject this branch of Arabic 
didactic literature to a special investigation. Ancient 
Near Eastern as well as classical and Sasanian tradi¬ 
tions are likely to have substantially contributed to the 
development of this very popular form. G. Richter, 
Studien zur Oeschichte der dlteren arabischen Filrsten- 
spiegel 93 ff. (1932) discusses the Greek contribution but 
is not interested in form problems. Another subject 
deserving investigation is the relationship between the 
Arabic awd’il literature and the Greek eipypara, both 
attempting to break up the cultural development of man¬ 
kind into the invention by successive individuals of the 
principal elements of civilization. For the eipipara cf. 
Wendland 1. c. 110 and the literature there listed. 

H. Bauer, Islamische Ethik, Heft 1, 1916, Einleitung 
VI, note 1, suggests that the literary type of the mahdsin 
wa-masdwt goes back to Greek models of the last days of 


(9) Obviously, the question of the Greek in¬ 
fluence on Arabic rhetoric is beyond the scope of 
this paper.^^^ Only four remarks on minor de¬ 
tails may be foimd to the point here: 

a. The Alexandrine custom of expressly allud¬ 
ing to somebody else’s verse, or literally incorporat¬ 
ing some phrase of another poet, in one’s own 
poems recurs in 'Abbasid poetry. The techni¬ 
cal term for this procedure is tadmin}*^ 

b. The contrasting of ingenium and ars in the 
judgment of literature is matched by the analo¬ 
gous contrasting of and takalluf by Arabic 
experts.^*® 

c. The view that the speaker or poet has it in 
his power “ to make great things mean, to invest 
little things with greatness ” is again voiced by 
Mzamt 'Arudi (12th century)^®® and Ibn Haldun 
(ob. 1406 ).“i 

d. It is important to realize that the Arabs pos¬ 
sessed some vague knowledge about Greek and By¬ 
zantine rhetoric even before the great influx of 
Greek science.^®* 


antiquity. In this connection, Bauer refers to the tract 
of Johannes Damascenus, irepl dperdv xal Kaxav, MPO 95. 
85 ff., and also recalls the treatise of Efrem Syrus with 
the same title. Opera, Rome 1732, 1.1-18. 

^“A few observations by the writer, JA08 61.51, 56 
(1941). 

Cf. Rohde, 1. o. 92 n. 3. 

Cf. A. F. Mehren, Rhetorik der Araber 138 f. (1853). 
al-'Askarl, 1. c. 26 pronounces in favor of this figure of 
speech. It should be observed that tadmin also means 
the distribution of one thought over two verses, a manner 
of style which is frequently criticized by Arabic theorists. 

Cf. Rohde, l.c. 126 and 126 n. 1. 

We learn from Muzhir 2. 250 and from Baydn 2. 
11 f. that al-A§raa'i (ob. about 831) favored the matbd', 
while Abu 'Ubaida (ob. about 825) rather inclined toward 
the hard-working poet. Baydn 2.14 and Qudfima (ob. 
922), Naqd an-natr, p. 92 quote Koran 38. 86 against the 
mutakallifin. For definitions of takalluf see e. g. H. L. 
Fleischer, Kleinere Schriften, 1885-8, 1.74, F. Dieterici, 
Mutanabbi und Seifaddaula 53 (1847), and W. Caskel, 
OLZ 1931, p. 798. 

Isocrates quoted by Longinus, On the Sublime, 
transl. T. G. Tucker, 1935, pp. 54 f.; further classical 
references, Rohde, 1. c. 323 n. 2. 
c. 27. 

Prolegomena, transl. de Slane, 1863, 1. 283. 

See Baydn 1.87, Ibn al-Mudabbir (ob. 879), ar- 
Risdla al-'adrd’, ed. Zakt MubArak, 1931, pp. 44 and 46, 
and al-'Askari, l.c. 29 f. At a much later date, Diya’ 
ad-Dln Ibn al-Atir (ob. 1239), al-Matal as-sd’ir, Cairo 
1312, p. 10“®-“’, insists that any description of a battle 
should be patterned after the ayydm descriptions of the 
ancients thus upholding the identity of the genre so 
characteristic of classical literature. Cf. the lucid dis¬ 
cussion by von Wilamowitz, Hermes 35. 25ff. (1900). 



